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OFnCIAL U. S. NAVT^ 
MARINE CORPS PHOTOS. 


Ultra High-Powered Sound,,.another 
BOGEN first for post-war markets! 


Campaign ribbons are truly citations 
lor military apparatus. For equipment 
—to serve in varying climates, tem¬ 
peratures and types of warfare — 
must be functionally efficient, de¬ 
pendable and long-lasting. 

The BOGEN MC-225, identified by the 
Army as type AN UIQ-1, and by the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Amphibious 
Command as the Portable Beach- 
master Announcing Equipment, is il¬ 
lustrated above. This system has 
seen extensive action in Normandy, 
as well as in the Battle of France in 
Its entirety. Numerous other phases 
of its service include amphibious 


landings in the South Pacific, and 
more recently, a vital contribution to 
the success of the airborne invasion 
of Holland. 

BOGEN sound engineers- by devel¬ 
oping. designing and building ultra 
high-powered sound systems for 
every branch of the Armed Forces— 
have gained the knowledge essential 
to leadership in the field. The experi¬ 
ence gained “under fire" will lend 
impetus to both theory and actuality 


for tomorrow's applications. 

BOGEN Sound Systems—setting a 
new standard for Industrial Program 
Equipment — for announcing, inter¬ 
communication and public address 
broadcasting—will be available for 
schools, hospitals, churches, indus¬ 
trial plants, airports, railway sys¬ 
tems, recreation centers, etc. 
BOGEN engineers are ready to assist 
you in the planning of sound equip- 
ment needs. Inquiries are invited. 


Jhirai B^qm co. inc. 



BOGEN SOUND SYSTEMS • AMPLIFIERS 
COMMUNO PHONES • ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


^ 663 BROADWAY, NEW Y0RK,12,N.Y. 
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I WILL TRAIN YOU TO START 

A SPARE TIME OR FULL TIME 

RADIO SERVICE DUSINESS 
. WITHOUT CAPnAL 


i. E. SMITH, 
PRESIDENT 
National Radio 
Institute 
3(Kh Tear of 
Training Men 
for Success 
In Radio 


at the riirht are just a few of many 
■ their spare time, to 

__ 

successful spare time or full time 
• • I 

... practically 
Radio Technicians 
Doesn't this PROVE that my 
' of training can give you. in 
yiur "spare time at home. BOTH a thorough 
knowJbdge of Radio principles and the PRAC¬ 
TICAL experience you need to help you make 
more money in the fast-growing Radio m- 

^^lUght now you have excellent 
to get a good job m this busy field with a 
bright peacetime future I So mail the Coupoij 
and ni send you FREE my 64 -Page >llustraW 
book. “Win Rich Rewards in ^ 

scribes many fascinating types of Radio JoOs, 
tells how N.R.L trains you at horne m spare 
time—how you get practical experien« build; 
ing and testing Radio Circuits with SIX BIG 
KITS OF RADIO PARTS I send! 

Bie Demand Now for Well Trained 
Technic la nSp Operators 

Keeping old Radios working is Wming the 

Radio Repair business Profits are Urge, after- 
the-war prospects are bright, too. Think of the 
new boom in Radio Sales and Servicing that s 
coming when new Radiew are again avallabw^ 
when Frequency ModulaW and El^tronics 
can be promot^—when Television starts its 
postwar expansion? * . d i« 

Broadcasting Stations. Aviation Radio. Folict 
Radio, Loudspeaker Systems, Radio Manufac¬ 
turing all Offer good jobs now to qualified 
Radio men—and most of these fields have a 
big backlog of business that has built up during 
the war, plus opportunities to expand into new 
fields opened by wartime developments. 
may never see a time again when it wiil oe 
so easy to get a start in Radio! 

Many Beginners! Soon Make S5, SIO a Week 
EXTRA In Spare Time 

Tlie day you enroll for my Course I start sending 
you EXTRA MONklY JOB SHEETS that help shwr 
hoSl- to make EXTRA money fixing 
time while still learning. I send you SIX big khs ^ 
Radio parts as psrl of my Course. You IJEAR^ Radio 
fun<lamenial8 froni my lUustrste^ easy-to-grasp 
—PRACmCE what you learn by building real Radio 
Clrcults- PROVE what you learn by Interesting tests on 
the circuits you bulldl 

Find Out What N.R.I. Can Do For YOU 

MAHi THE COtrPON for Sample Lwson and nay 
64^aS^ FREE. My borti. '’Win Rich 
In Radio.’* is Packed with facts— things you n^er knew 


The men-, 

I have trained, at home tn -- . 

be Radio Technicians. They are now operating 
their own successful spare time or full time 
Radio businesses. Hundreds of other men i 

trained are holding good jws in -- 

.every branch of Radio, as 
or Operators. 

“50-50 Method* 


n Trained ^ 
These MenJ 


You Build These and Many 
Other Radio Circuits with 
6 Kits of Parts I Supply 


5600 , 
""Mo .w 
time. 


J EJ'-e so 

UlOHoy. 

WCoJi_ 

^00 So. 


By the time you've conducted 60 sets of 
Experiments with Radio Parts I supply, 
made hundreds of measurements and ad¬ 
justments, you'll have valuable PRACTI¬ 
CAL Radio experience for a good full or 




part-time Radio jobJ 


'A*. P'at r 5i0 a 


<to 

Voitl. * 427 - j at 


^{Trained 
These Men 


7 J nos.^ years j l , 

I month 

[l 

month.►.month anrf ?»42 f 


You build the 
SUPERHETERO¬ 
DYNE CIRCUIT 
above containing a 
preselector osctUalor- 
mlxer-flrst detector, 
l.f. stage, dlode-de- 
lector-a.v.c. stage and 
audio stage. U will 
bring In local and 
distant stations. Get 
the thrill of learning 
at homo evenings In 
spare time while you 
put the set through 
fascinating tests! 


You build MEASUR¬ 
ING INSTRUMENT 
above early In 
Course, useful for 
Radio work to pick up 
EXTRA spare time 
money. It Ls a vacu* 
um tube multimeter, 
measures A.C., D.C.> 
R.F. volts. D.C. cur¬ 
rents, resistance,, re¬ 
ceiver output. 


Building the A. M. 
SIGNAL GENERA- 
'TOR at right will give 
j-ou valuable experi¬ 
ence. Provides ampli¬ 
tude-modulated sig¬ 
nals for test and ex¬ 
perimental purposes. 




SAMPLE LESSON FREE 


I will send you a FREE Lesson, ‘‘Getting Ac¬ 
quainted With Receiver Servicing ” to show you 
how practical it is to train forRadio at home in spare 
time. It’s a valuable lesson. Study it — keep it—use 
it_without obligation! Tells how Superheterodyne 
Circuits work, gives hints on 
Receiver Servicing, Locating 
Defects, Repair of Loud¬ 
speaker, I.F. Transformer, 

Condenser, 


J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 4MX 
National Radio Institute, Washington 9, D. C. 

Without obligating me, mall Sample smU 04.1»ge 

FREE 1 am piirtlinjlarly interested in the branch Of Radio checked 
below. a<lo salesman will call. Please write plainly.) 

□ Radio Service Business of My □ Aviation Radio 

Own Q Operating Broadcasting Station* 

□ spare Time Radio ScrvicinS D Operating Police Radio Station* 

□ Covernment Civilian Radio O Operating Ship and Harbor Radio 

rtf you have not decided wlilcb branch you prefer—mall coupon for 
facia to help you decide.) 


nuc AtQUA"*^® 
mciivw 


Gang Tuning 
etc. 31 Illustrations. 


T/Mf 

businbss 


6oqd For Both 


64 PACE BOOK 

SAMPLE LESSON 


My Radio Course fnefudes 
TELIVISION • ILICTRONICS 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
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WERS Transmitter-Receivers 
Problems of Railroad Radio 
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Principles of Square Waves 

Published by Radcraft Publications, Inc. 
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ON THE COVER 

Our cover this month shows one of the U. S. Army's 
surrender speakers, or "Schweinheilers," os they 
ore called by G.I. Joe. The special multiple-unit¬ 
horn is mounted on a tripod and excited by on am¬ 
plifier which con supply 350 watts. Under good con¬ 
ditions, the words ore understandable at two miles. 
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The United States Navy has awarded the men and women of 
Hallicrafters a special "Certificate of Achievement"... first award 
of Its kind ... for outstanding service with the radar-radio Industries of Chicago In 
speeding vital war material to the Navy. Added to the four Army-Navy E awards, 
this makes five times Hallicrafters workers have been cited for distinguished service. 
They promise that this kind of service will be continued until total victory is ours. 



★ BOY A WAR BOND TODAY 


hallicrafters RADIO 4^ 


TH£ HAUtCR AFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RAPIO AND ElECfRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U. $. A. 
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the HAlLtCRAFTERS CO., M A N U F ACT U R E R S OF RADIO 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16. U. $. A. 


THE SET 
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10,800 Continuous Hours 

Fifteen months of continual service, 10,800 continuous 
hours, night and day with the switch never once turned 
off—and no repairs or replacements needed. That’s the 
record established by a Hallicrafters SX-28 in use test¬ 
ing crystal standards at Scientific Radio Products Co., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Equal to Five Years* Use 

Witness to this amazing performance nvas Myron C. 
Jones, resident inspector in charge. Day after day he 
watched "the set that never slept” in continuous action 
between January 5, 1943 and April 10, 1944. 

Inspector Jones writes: 

This is what I call punishrnent. It surpasses five 
years of ordinary use, with no new parts needed. 
This wa^ plant had many more Hallicrafters re¬ 
ceivers, all performing outstandingly. You can’t 
beat Hallicrafters for endurance, sensitivity, se¬ 
lectivity, tone, ease of operation and all around 
performance.” 

“The Radio Man’s Radio’’ 

This is only one more significant notch in Hallicrafters* 
record. Men who know radios inside out, men who 
depend on them when life itself is at stake and when 
there can be no compromise with quality, specify 
Hallicrafters, "the radio man’s radio.” 


hallicrafters radio 


BUY A WAR 0ONO rODAYf 
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HERE'S THE 
BIG EARNINGS 


ONE PRACTICAL WAY TO TRAIN FOR 
AHEAD IN RADIO-ELECTRONICS & TELEVISION 


SPRAYBERRY RADIO TRAINING 


-.TECHNICAL 

..KNOWLEDGE 


The offer I make you here i» the opportuidly oX « UXetime. It'i 
your h\g chance to Rct ready for a wonderftil ^ 

swiftly expanding field of Radio-Electronics INCLUDING 
Radio. Television, Frequency Modulation and Industrial Elec¬ 
tronics, Be wise! NOW’S the time to start. No previous experi¬ 
ence is neceesary. The Sprayherry Course starts right at the 
beginning of Radio. You can’t get lost. It gets the various 
subjects across in such a deaf, simple way that you under¬ 
stand and remember. 

I’ll Show You a New, Fast Way to TesI Radio Sels With¬ 
out Manufactured Equipment 


The very same Radio Parts I supply with your course for 
gaining pre-experience in Radio Repair work may be adapted 
through an exclusive Sprayherry wiring procedure to serv^or 
complete, fast, accurate Radio Receiver trouble-shooting. Thus 
under Sprayherry methods you do not have one cent of outlay 
for manufactured Test Equipment which is not only expensive 
but scarce. 


Prepares You For a Business of Your Own or Good Radio 
Jobs. . . Civilian or Military 

My training will give you the broad, fundamental principl^ 
60 necessary as a background no matter which branch of Radio 
you wish to specialiie in. I make it easy for you to learn Radio 
Set Repair and InsUllation Work. I teach you how to install 
and repair Electronic Equipment. If you enter the Army. Navy 
or Marines, my training will help you win higher rating and 
better pay. 



Just Out! FREE! 

HOW TO READ RADIO DIAGRAMS 
AND SYMBOLS 

. ... ft Valuable new book which explains 
In simple. non*technleal English hew to 
read and understand any Radio Set Dia¬ 
gram. Provides the quick key to analysing 
any Radio elreult. Includes translations 
of all Radio symbols. Sand for this 
FREE book now while supply lasts and 
along with It I will send you another 
bill FREE book describinfl my Radio- 
Electronic training. 


SPRAYBERRY ACADEMY OF RADIO 
F. L. Sprayherry. Pres. 

Box 500TL 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Please rush my FREE ™ ^»ho\V*TO^AD 

RADIO, ELECTRONICS and TELEVISION, and HOW TO READ 

RADIO DIAGRAMS and SYMBOI..S.” 


Name 


Age. 


Address 


City . 

Tear off this coupon, 


. State . • 

mail in envelope or paste onf penny postcard. 


J 
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WHY 

PERSONNEL 

BECAME 

PRECISION-EL 



1 thousand miles from New York—200 or more from 
Chi^go ““ is a little city where hundreds devote their 
working lives to electronics. They have developed excep- 
tional facility, resourcefulness, and pride of workman- 
ehip. The city is Mt, Carmel, Illinois, and Meissner is its 
leading industry. 






As the lame of Meissner personnel began to spread, a new descriptive word 
C^e into being, rapidly caught hold. Precisely describing the ultimate in 
ability to do precision work, it is, naturally enough, "precisidfi-el!’’ 



Pictured on this ^ge ^ four of the many craftsmen who make Meissner 
synonymous with quality m the manufacture of a wide range of precS 



Easy Way To “Step Up” Old Receivers! 

Designed primarily as original parts In high-gaia 
receivers, these Meissner Ferrocart I. F, Input 
and Output Transformers get top results in 
stepping up performance of today’s well-worn 
revivers. Their special i>owdered iron core per- 
mits higher **Q*' with resultant increase in selec¬ 
tivity and gain. All units double-tuned, vfith 
ceramic base, mica dielectric trimmers, thor¬ 
oughly impregnated Litz wire, and shield with 
black crackle finish. Frequency range, 360-600, 
List price, $2.20 each. 



ME/SSMER 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY • MT. CARMEL, III. 

ADVANCED ELECTRONIC RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURE 

Export Division: 25 Warren Si.. New York; Cable: Simonlriee 
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YOU CAN BUILD 133 

FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS 


U home—in your spare time—you get real 
‘xperience with these many Radio parts and sub- 
issemblies. DeForesfs practical equipment system tas 
pictured above) saves time . . . soeeds experiments. You 
Tuicklv build Radio Receiving Circuits that work . . . a 
Light Beam Transmitter. Electric Eye Devices, a Radio 
Felephone. and scores of other fascinating projects 
Learning Radio at home is practical, effective, and 
Pun—with DeForest's interesting Home Laboratorj-’. 

YOU USE ‘*LEARN - BY-SEEING” 

MOVIES! 

Think of the pleasure, as well as help 
you get from the use of this DkVR i 
Motion Picture I’rojector and ex¬ 
citing “movie** TRAINING FILMS. 

You will be surprised how much 
faster . . . easier , . . Home Movies 
help you understand Radio- 
Electronic fundamentals. 

Here’s a preferred training 
method of tomorrow — yours 
today. SEE the principles of 
what you* re learning — in 
77totion . • • ANIMATEDt 
See circuit actions otherwise 
hidden from the eye. You 
get this big Radio home training 
advantage—exclusively with De- 
FOREST*S, So act nowl 


Deforests 

TRAINING, INC. 

CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 

RADIO-CRAFT for NOVEMBER. 


VETERANSI 

The BiliioD Dollar Radi(^ 
Eleotronic Industry, with 
its Manufacturing. Servic¬ 
ing, Broadcasting. Com- 
nmnicationi^ and many 
other promising fielda, in¬ 
vites your careful conwdCTa- 
tion. how DeFORElST S 
helps you prepare for a good 
pay job, or a business o! 
your own in one of Amer¬ 
ica’s mhst promising post¬ 
war Bel da. 


ALL OF THESE 
RADIO PARTS 

RADIO 


faster-easier 

AT HOME 


YOU GET “ALL THREE” 
WITH DeFOREST’S 

Where else can you gel such a combination of provtd maior training 
features as (1) 00 modern, loose-leaf lessons 
sCr'-ision of Dr. Lee DeForest, often caIM.t he “Father of ^d.o 
(«rtbe use of “Learn-by-Seeing” home training 61ms “"da genuine 
16-mm. DeV’RY movie projector, and (S) the use of fcleclronic 
assemblies and parts to build ISS practiciil expenmenls. 

Write for DeForest’s big, f^ 

has helped many to good pay. jobs in esi^nbal industries 
oth»Ts to pre^^d mifitary classt^tions—still others to mteresling. 
pro6Uble businesses of their own. See how you can prepare for a 
origlit future now — in your 
spare Ume at home—and then 
get start^ toward a Radio- 
Electronics job with the help 
of DeForest’s effective EM- 


- Oi ueroresis encvuve 

PLOYMBNT SERVICE. .Coupon brio** 

you illuatr.ted “VICTORY 

alio colorful Kit Supplement. You be the )udt‘- No 
obligation. Mail the eoupon today. 

DeFOREST’S TRAINING INCLUDES 
instruction in MOTION PICTURE 
SOUND EQUIPMENT, FM RADIO 
AND TELEVISION 

DeFOREST’S TR.MNING, INC.. Dept. RC-8 
*535-41 N. Ashland Avc,, Chicago 14. Illinois, U. S.A. 

FREE ind WITHOUT OBLIG.VTION—illustrated ^k, “VICrOW 
TOR TOir* and KIT SUPPLEMENT, showing how Home Movies «“d Home 
utZory can spJ^ my preparaUon for a place Tn the Riubo-Electronics industry, 

-due. 


Name - - 

Addreee -- - 

City— — — ~ 

□ If under 16, check here for special information. 
O If a veteran of World Wat II, check here. 
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One of the most elaborate 
cathode ray tube test racks in 
this country operates day and 
night* seven days a week at 
fcSii National Union. For, at N. U., 

^ cathode ray tube production 

is now reaching heights un¬ 
dreamed of in pre-war days. To achieve this 
production, entirely new testing techniques, on 
an unprecedented scale, have been developed. 

Examples of the newest tried and proven 
products of National Union manufacture are the 
four cathode-ray tubes illustrated. All of these 
N. U. cathode ray types can be produced in a 


variety of screen materials, which will have 
various post-war applications in television and 
industrial electronics. 

Here at National Union are many such ultra¬ 
modern produas ready for the greater post-war 
service and replacement needs of your customers. 
N.^ U. Tubes for television, FM, AM, receivers, 
^transmitters, and many new household conven¬ 
iences. Ready from the day our present obli¬ 
gations are Ailhlled and reconversion can get 
under way. Count on National Union. 

NATIONAL UNION RADIO CORPORATION, NEWARK, N.J. 

Factories: Newark arut MapUwooit, N. J.; Lansdaie and Roheson/a, 




NATIONAL 


UNION 

RADIO AND ELECTRONIC TUBES 


Co.,fo,..PSoto Elearic Celti. Pa.„t FUMthM 


~—te 

ON THE GRAND SCALE! 
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Learn 


Doing 


Use Actual Radio Equipment 
Eurnished W*th Your Course 

Experience i* the best teacher. YOU 
leant by experience wlUt the exclusive 
Nntlonnl Shop-Mothod of Home TralnInB 
—actunlly build many circuits and do ex¬ 
periments with the blf? kits of standard 
radio part* Included In your traininB 
eoulpmcnt at no extra cost to you. 

In the course of your study you ac¬ 
tually build various types of receivers— a 
powerful superhelerfxlync, a siGmal gen¬ 
erator. an audio oscillator and others . . . 
You make tests and conduct cjfpcriments 
that show you the why and how of 
things. You understand what makes the 
various elements of electronics operate 
because you actually sec them work for 


by this method 
of leamUlB but 
you h.ave valu¬ 
able equipment 
you will use 
on the job In 
the practice of 
your profes- 
Sion an an 
electronics ex¬ 
pert. Mall the 
coupon and 
learn what this 
means to you. 


Now tho famous National Schools 
brings Its excluslre Shop-Method of 
tralnine right In your own home. 
You can loam tl»e moat up-to-date, 
approved projects, systems and hook¬ 
ups step by step in your spare time. 
This U the sound, practical training 
you want and need—tho development 
□f experienced instructors working with 
thousands of students right In the 
shops and experimental laboratories of 
National Schools—one of the most ad¬ 
vanced trade educational centers of the 
world. 

Tills is tho MODERN SYSTEM OF 
training. It matches the rapid 
progress constantly being made In 
radio, televlshm and electronics. It 
Is TIME Ti:STED too. National 
Schools has been training men for 
more than a third of a century. |n 
essence this Is the very same training 
that has helped thousands to more 
pay and greater opportunity. 

You owe It to yourself — ^jour future 
—to road tho bo(dc “Radionics" — 
FREE to you when you send In the 
coupon. 

National Trained Men Now 

Making the Best Money In History 

The real value of National Training 
shows up in the quick progress our 
men make on the Job. Joe Orumich 
of Lake iliawatha, N. J.. turnerl down 
a Job most men would welcome. 11c 
writes: “My latest olTer was $5.800.00 
as radio photo engineer, but I am do¬ 
ing well where I am now' engaged. 
1 am deeply indebted to National." 

Ely Bergman, now' on Station WOR, 
told Us: “My salary has been boosted 
considerably and at the present time 
1 am making over 
$3,000.00 per year, 
thanks to National 
Training." And from 
the far-olT Hawaiian 
Islands. Wallace Choi 
sends this: “I am 
averaging $325.00 a 


month. I will say 
that I honestly 
ow'e all thij to 
the ex cel lent 
training 1 bad 
at Natlotial." 

Nat ional l3 
proud of tho 
progress gradu¬ 
ates are making _ . ^ i- 

all over the world. Read about their 
records yourself In the books wo send 
you FREE. 

Make Extra Money 
Right from the Start 

You get ahead fast with National 

Training. Many beginners make good 
money on the side fixing radios and 
doing service work You can turn 
your knowledge into cash after the fi^rst 
few lessons. Progress Is rapid. You 
can actually SEE YOURSELF GET 
AitF.AD. because the National Shop 

Method U so sound and practical. 

Now. right now. Is the time to 
grasp the opportunity of today— a suc- 
ressful career for tomorrow. Get into 
the big money, rapid advanwraenL a 
position of importance. A BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN. Radio, television 
and the whole field of electronics in¬ 
vites you. The industry Is crying for 
trained men everj-where. A rapidly 
expanding Industry — probably the 
greatest In history — holds out the 
proodse of a rich future—prosperous 
security. 

Train While You 
Are In Service 

Prepare, right now. while you are 
In uniform, for a glorious secure fu¬ 
ture in the Qeld of radio and televl- 


1. A complete Cataio? de- 
scribinir the industry and 
the extensive training facilities 
of National Schools. 

2. You receive a sample lesson 
illustrating the modern *‘Shop 
Method" in.struction technique. 

3. The vast opportunity field of 
Electronics. "The Dawn of a 
New World/’ i» revealed in this 
fully illustrated book recently 
published. 


slon when the war is over. 
Make Bood use of your spare 
time by taking your National 
Training now. Men in our 
armed service, or about to en¬ 
ter. get better ratings and more 
pay almost right from the start 
if they uro trained In radio, 
television and electronics. The 
gorerninent neetls experienced 
men In nearly all branches of 
the service. Prepare for present 
aUvnnceiuent and * sound fu¬ 
ture. l.«carn how easy It Is the National way. 
We are co enthusiastic because we have 
Been the marvelous results of National Shop 
Method Home Training. Send in your cou¬ 
pon today and sco for yourself. 


NATIOKAL SCHOOLS 4 


MAIl OPPORTUNITY COUPON FOR QUICK ACTION 


«P£r ££SS0// tNCLUDED 


Examine the excju.slve National 
Shop Method of Home Training. 
See for yourself how nound »nd 
practlenl It is. Bo convinced t.h*t 
you can loam radio — olectroniet, 
television — tmlckly and eastly In 
your anare time. You can’t wl 
until you trv. Thia trial 1* AB- 
BOLUTKLT FRBE. And you may 
keep all the valuable m.nterial we 
send you without any obligation of 
■ny aort. Fill out the coupon Im¬ 
mediately while you are thtnklnq 
about it and drop it in the malt 
at once. 


I 

f! 


Thousands of men in the Army. 

Navy and Coa«t Guard have tratned 
at National under U. S. Govern¬ 
ment aDonsorshio. _ 

You are the man who must be sntts- ■ 
fled. ^ I 

Mail the coupon here for the ^ree « 
booVa th.at tell you the comolete atory ■ 
of the marveioua new ayatem of train- ■ 
irg In radio electronics and television? m 
I.eam the fneta of thla exclUxlTe shop- ■ 

method of home tralnlnir. See_for ■ 

yourself! nBCTTIF FOB YOURSBl.F! 

No 8ale5nnan from National Schools 
will call on you. 


.. . , - * . ev . ..AAn (Mail in envelope or paste 

Nafiondl SCnOOlS, DspL MRCR on penny post card) 

4000 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 37, California 

Mall me FPFF the three books mentioned in your ad including. ■*> sample lesson of your 
course. I understand no sateBm.'in wiH call on me. 


BBSS .■ - ■ • I 

■ CITT .. • • . STATE J 

p Ir^ude your zone nu'mher 


Ge( the Latest Inside information— 
Trade Secrets by 


SHOP-METHOD HOME TRAINING 


You men already in radio know how great the demand is 
for trained, experienced service men, operators and tech¬ 
nicians. You know how fast tho field is growing and how im¬ 
portant it is to keep up with developments—FM receivers, 
television, electronics. 

Or even if you are merely INTERESTED in radio as an 
amateur, you must recognize the WONDERFUL OPPORTU¬ 
NITY right within your grasp to cash in on your natural talent. 
Make it pay dividenj;Js. Get into the EXPERT RADIO SERVICE 
Line. Be a TELEVISION specialist--OWN A BUSINESS OF 
YOUR Own. Fill out and mail the coupon below for all the 
details. 
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THE BROWNING FREQUENCY METER, used 
by police and other emergency radio facilities 
for the past five years, is still the best meter for 
>such services — because it was specifically de¬ 
signed for them. The design, which permits de¬ 
termination of any five frequencies from 1.5 to 
120 Me., makes for simplicity of operation 
which requires less than one minute to check 
one frequency. All Browning development work 
aims at specific, rather than broad, uses. Thus, 
all Browning equipment is best for its particular 
job. Furthermore, Browning Laboratory facili¬ 
ties are available for study and solution of your' 
^qwD, specific electronic engineering problems.) 

Write fgr data. 


BROWNING 

LABORATORIES, INCORPORATED 
WINCNESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Coming “Secret” Weapons 

.... Many new and secret weapons are on the horizon. Fan¬ 
tastic and incredible today, they will be realized tomorrow .... 

HUGO GERNSBACK 


A DISPATCH from Sweden late last September 
brought the news that the Nazis are experiment¬ 
ing with another new and secret weapon — their 
much publicized V-2. The V-1, which turned out to be 
the robot bomb, was at first pooh-poohed and made sport 
of in allied countries; but, nevertheless, it proved to be 
a real weapon, even if it was not a military one. While it 
did not help the Germans win the war, or even have any 
effect upon it, the flying bomb, as launched from the 
European mainland against England (and particularly 
London), proved to be a weapon of greater magnitude 
than was at first believed possible. It destroyed some 
sixty thousand London buildings and killed thousands of 
persons. The Germans are understood to be experiment¬ 
ing with a larger type of flying bomb — this one to be 
radio controlled. 

The V-2, however, according to the Swedish dispatches, 
is an entirely different weapon. Its purpose is to stop 
any gasoline-operated engine — whether in an automo¬ 
bile. tank or airplane—at a distance. The dispatch, ac¬ 
cording to the New York Times, states that so far the 
weapon's range is only about 8,000 feet. 

This electronic type of weapon must be taken seri¬ 
ously, because sooner or later it will be realized. There is 
nothing particularly new in the thought of an electric 
or radio ray, or wave, with an action at a distance. It 
is the old death-ray in a new dress. Nor is it as impos¬ 
sible as it sounds. Nikola Tesla in 1892. in his Colorado 
experiments, was able to burn out armatures of elec¬ 
tric motors and generators at a distance of over seven 
miles. This he did by means of his high frequency gen¬ 
erator which was popularly known under the name of 
‘‘Tesla's Lightning Factory." Indeed, Tesla succeeded 
in lighting electric lamps without any intervening wires 
at a distance of several miles. These are actual facts and 
well attested. The catch was that the amount of energy 
he used w^as prodigious. Several thousand horsepower 
w^as used to obtain a small effect at a distance. 

Present day electrical and radio engineers also can 
burn out armatures in cars and airplanes and disrupt 
their ignition systems, if they have sufficient power at 
their disposal. But it is most likely that such a weapon 
will not be of much usCn after "it has been tried out in 


practice. As a surprise weapon it may stop some cars 
and tanks and maybe bring down a few airplanes, but 
it is also true that quick counter measures can be taken 
which will xxiake this type of seci'et weapon useless. 

This long-heralded weapon has been in the news for 
over a generation, and many scientists and experi¬ 
menters have had a hand in it, but no efficient model 
has been evolved so far. That does not mean that sooner 
or later a real weapon of this type will not be produced. 

We still know little of some electro-magnetic radia¬ 
tions : one of the latest, the cosmic ray, for instance, is 
still an unknown quantity, but it may hold some terri¬ 
fying secrets for war purposes for the future. We are 
also getting closer to propagating powerful radio waves 
which may have destructive qualities and which can be 
directed over a ver>^ narrow beam, much as a search¬ 
light can be beamed towards an airplane. It is con¬ 
ceivable that in the future such radio beams of great 
power could even be used to detonate the bombs carried 
by an airplane, blow up ammunition dumps, explode 
ammunition magazines of battleships, etc. But all this 
still lies in the future. It is not as yet right around the 
corner. Then, too, we have the old H. G. Wells' Martian 
heat ray. This also is no longer as fantastic as it sound¬ 
ed almost a generation ago. By electronic means, com¬ 
bined with some still unknown adjunct, it may well be 
possible to project a powerful heat ray over a distance 
where it may melt metals and burn human beings to a 
crisp. 

Several thousand years ago Archimedes at Syra¬ 
cuse, Sicily, was supposed to have rigged up huge burn¬ 
ing glasses which collected the sunlight and set afire the 
Roman galleys on which the rays were directed. But, 
simple as such a procedure is, we still do not know 
much about the propagation of light and heat. You have 
only to consider our sun 93 million miles distant from 
the earth. Once you get above the earth’s atmosphere 
and into the vacuum of free space, there is no heat but 
intense cold, almost approaching the absolute zero. The 
vacuum is quite heatless and only where the sun's rays 
strike matter is there a heat effect. 

In order to make use of the solar heat, you must have 
a solid or gaseous body (Continued on page 126) 






F rom the November,, 1909, issue of Mod¬ 
ern Electrics : 

A New^ Condenser, by the Brussels Cw'- 
respandcut. 

New Detector. 

Ether of Space, by F. E. ryHumy. 

A Variable Mica Condenser for De¬ 
tectors, by H. IV. Secor. 

Wave Form Api>aratus, by A. C. Mar¬ 
lowe. 

Duplex Wireless. 

Unusual Wireless Experience, by Ellery 
IV, Stone, 


tEfjirtp-jFibe ^ear« iSgo 


3n ilubUcatioitf 


HUGO GERNSBACK 


Founder 

Modern Electrics 

.. .1906 

Electrical EKperimenter . 

.1913 

Radio News . . 

.1919 

Science &. Invention . . 

.1920 

Radlo>Craft 

1929 

Short*Wave Craft . . 


Wireless Association of America - 

. .1906 


Storing Wireless Energy. 
Wireless Waves Made Visible. 


Some of the larger libraries In the country still have 
copies of Modem Electronics on file for Interested readers. 


A Transmitting Condenser, by Forrest P, 
Guptill. 

Wireless As Burglar Alarm. 

Arc for Radiophony. 

High Speed Wireless. 

“Powerless Wireless," by Jhn No fits. 
New Wireless Records. 

Interesting Wireless Test. 
Communication Chart. 

An Improved Tuning Coil. 

A Simple Detector, by Jacob Landau. 
Lighting Lamp with Spark Coil. 

Aerial Insulation. 
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Radio-Electronics 

Items Interesting 


T he fcc has just completed its own 
FM station. Built for a special purpose 
—that of obtaining technical data on 
FM operational characteristics—it op¬ 
erates from a motor trailer and has an 
output of 50 watts. 

llie new station, VV3XFC. is authorized 
to operate on any frequency between 42.000 
and 50,000 kilocycles with both wide- and 
narrow-band transmissions. Transmissions 
are confined to records, transcriptions and 
tone modulations. 

It is expe^ed that information gained 
from this station will be of value in handling 
the vexed question of frequency allocations. 

# 

M apping the path of a moving 

vehicle is now donq automatically 
by rneans of a new partly electronic 
device, the Odograph, details of 
which were released by the United States 
Army last month. 

To plot a course, it is necessary to know 
both the distance travelled and the direc¬ 
tion of travel. In the Odograph, direction 
is determined by means of a magnetic com¬ 
pass properly corrected for the magnetic 
effects of the steel and iron of a vehicle. 
Distance is determined from the speedome¬ 
ter drive in the vehicle transmission. Dis¬ 
tance and direction arc combined mechan¬ 
ically in the plotting unit to give a corre¬ 
sponding movement of a plotting pencil on 
Ae map table. The electrical power source 
is the vehicle battery, and a power pack 
raises the battery voltage to the values 
needed in the electrical and electronic cir¬ 
cuits. The Odograph can plot to any scale 
from 1 to 20,000 to 1 to 500,000. 

The azimuth dial indicates the direction 
of the vehicle at any moment. Counters are 
provided which indicate the number of 
miles travelled east, west, north or south 
of a given starting point, and the total 
miles travelled. The map table is inches 
by 11 inches. 

Uses of the Odograph may be roughly 
divided into two classifications: Map-mak¬ 
ing, or plotting the positions of objectives 
relative to a given base; and' navigation, 
or finding objectives whose positions rela¬ 
tive to a giveti base are known. These two 
uses often will be combined. 


B razillian radio stations feel the 

^>inch of radio shortages so badly that 
no less than 43 may be forced to shut 
down for lack of transmitting tubes. 
This serious situation was revealed by Joao 
Amaral, president of the Sao Paulo Feder¬ 
ation of Broadcasters, in an interview last 
montiu 

Mr. Amaral, who is in the United States 
in an attempt to obtain priorities for much- 
needed apparatus, said that already many 
stations are operating on shorter hours and 
with greatly reduced power. 

Brazil is one of the most advanced of 
the Latin American countries in the use of 
radio. Current estimates credit the country 
with ownership of almost half South Amer¬ 
ica's radio receivers, the figure being ap¬ 
proximately 1,200,000. 


S TERILIZATION of vaccines, serums 
and other medicinal materials is now 
being done by short waves under cir¬ 
cumstances which would render heat 
sterilization difficult or impossible, accord¬ 
ing to a last month's report in S<\cnce 
News Letter. 

These materials are now often supplied 
in ampoules of plastic instead of glass. The 
customary heat treatment would soften and 
ruin some of these plastics. The problem 
was met by Rex E. Moule of Dayton, Ohio, 
by pjacing the ampoules between terminals 
sending intense beams of ultra-short waves 
through them. This effectively sterilizes the 
contents without affecting the plastic walls 
of the ampoules. 


R adiotelegraph communication 

between New York and Paris, sus¬ 
pended since June, 1940, was re-estab¬ 
lished September 16, according to an 
RCA report last month. 

The circuit is at present open to Govern¬ 
ment and press traffic only. Commercial 
messages rnay be handled at a later date. 

The Paris circuit is one of the United 
States' oldest radio communication links 
with the European continent, having been 
opened by RCA in December, 1920. After 
the Germans took over Paris, direct radio¬ 
telegraph service with France was main¬ 
tained through Bordeaux and Roanne. near 
Vichy. This service was discontinued, how¬ 
ever, in December, 1942, when the United 
States broke off relations with the Vichy 
government. 

Paris is the second great European cap- 
iul with which RCA has reestablished 
direct radio communication this summer. 
The circuit between New York and Rome 
was reopened on June 13. 

# 

D istinguished service by the 

American Standards Association was 
recognized last month in the pres¬ 
entation of the Army's Award to 
representatives of the 80 national groups 
which make up the ASA membership. 

The presentation was made by General 
Stewart E. Riemel, who, telling of the part 
played by standards in this war of quantity 
and precision, said in part: 

“In the victories now being won in Eu¬ 
rope and Asia the mass production technique 
of American industry has had a vital share. 
In the development of our mass production 
methods, and especially in the speedy utili¬ 
zation of our tremendous peacetime indus¬ 
trial facilities for war work, the standards 
developed through the leadership and co¬ 
operation of the American Standards Asso¬ 
ciation have contributed immeasurably. 

“Where new emergency war standards 
were required, the madiinery of the Asso¬ 
ciation was at the service o^ the govern¬ 
ment to produce the required standards in 
record time. Since Pearl Harbor, the de¬ 
velopment of more than a hundred emer¬ 
gency war standards has been undertaken 
by the Association. Some eighty-six of these 
have been completed and are now in use. 

“For the Army and Navy these war 
standards have been developed to solve 
specific procurement problems; to aid in 
the design of new equipment; to help pro¬ 
tect workmen in their plants; to enable 
both services to use identical specifications 
and thus simplify inspection problems; and 
to help make spare parts interchangeable 
in the field.” 

Dr. Osborne, chairman of the ASA 
Standards Council, asked to comment on 
the technical work that won the award, 
stated that three-fourths of the Associa¬ 
tion's work during the past year has been 
directly connected with war work, and that 
of the 266 American Standards other than 
War Standards completed since Pearl Har¬ 
bor, at least 134 are of interest to Army 
Ordnance. 



Brigadier-General J. W. N. Schulz, of the Engineers, discussing fhe jeep^mounfed Odograph. 
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Transmitter house and part of the aerial of the Voice of America. 


Monthly 

to the Technician^ 


T he voice of America, in the form 

of three new short-wave stations more 
powerful than any others in their class, 
began regular schedules last month. 
They are located at Bethany. Ohio, 20 
miles from Cincinnati, and operate under 
the call signals WLWL, WLWR and 
WLWS 

The programs are hanaled by the Office 
of War Information and the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs in their New 
York studios and are sent over telephone 
lines to the Bethany transmitters. In this 
way the Crosley Corporation is relieved 
of all responsibility as to the C 9 ntents of 
the jttograms. The maintenance of the 
transmitters, antennas, and other equip¬ 
ment is the responsibility of the Broadcast¬ 
ing Division of the Crosley Corporation 
through the authority of the Office of War 
Information and the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The new transmitters will operate on a 
power of 250,000 watts eventually. Power 
outputs of 200 kilowatts have already been 
reached. Credit for design and construc¬ 
tion goes to Crosley*s chief engineer, J. R. 


Review 


Rockwell, called Tinkertoy by some of his 
associates from his ability to contrive from 
material at hand any unobtainable equip¬ 
ment, from precision measuring apparatus 
to guy-wire clamps. 

Twenty-four rhombic antennas, each 165 
feet in ffie air, are arranged in a circle 
over nearly a square mile of land. Eight 
hundred masts are required to hold this 
system aloft, and with it a signal can be put 
into practically any corner of the globe. 

To put the rhombics into circuit when 
and as required, the station has the most 
complex antenna switch-gear ever con¬ 
structed anywHere. Mounted on a forest 
of 20-foot poles are 216 switches, which 
can be manually operated from the ground, 
to make any desired connection between 
the Six transmitters and the 24 antennas. 


A merican Army and Navy guns 

of all sizes are blasting the enemy 
on every w'ar front witli more dead¬ 
ly effectiveness than ever before be- 


electronic time-interv^al counter developed 
in RCA Laboratories at Princeton, N. J. 

Revealing some details of the device, 
E. W. Engstrom, Research Director of 
RCA Laboratories, stated last month that 
tlie instrument has been in use for more 
than a year at the Aberdeen Proving 
Grownd in Maryland and at other Govern¬ 
ment arsenals and proving grounds 
throughout the country. It supplies instan¬ 
taneously information upon which the per¬ 
formance of a given gud is established and 
the uniformity of its ammunition checked 
within a few seconds. 

Developed especially for the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground by RCA, the electronic 
time-interval counter is designed to treas¬ 
ure, with great accuracy, a time interval in 
the order of one one-hundredth of a second. 
Extreme accuracy is obtained through the 
ability of the device to give this measure¬ 
ment to within a hundred-thousandth of a 
second. The research on this device was 
brought to fruition, and a very practical 
device made available to the military serv¬ 
ices through the work of Igor E. Grosdoff, 
RCA research engineer. 

“On the ranges at Abei deen and at other 
arsenals, means are being provided for 
making these measurements at the rate of 
hundreds of observations a day,*^ Engstrom 
said. “Each range is equipped with two elec¬ 
trical coils, arr-anged so that a projectile 
will, pass through them in succession. (See 
Radio-Craft, October, 1944). By magnetiz¬ 
ing the projectile, a small electrical signal 
is generated by each coil as the bullet passes 
through. If the coils are 30 feet apart, and 
the time between the two signals is one one- 
hundredth of a second, the bullet is travel¬ 
ing 3,000 feet a second.'* 

Ihe counier consists of three essential 


cause of amazingly accurate muzzle velocity 

measurements, as parts: an oscillator, a gate, and the counter 
precise as 1/000,000 proper. The oscillator is regulated, as in a 
of a second, made radio transmitter, by a vibrating quartz 
possible by a new (Continued on page 126) 


This ''forest of switches" directs signals to any part of the world, 
from the new Voice of America. 




-K 


Private John Rhodes takes readings on the RCA chronograph which 
measures muxzle velocities of guns to the hundred-thousandth of 
a second. The apparatus is an important contribution to victory. 
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THE MAGNETIC MOTOR 

Recent Advances in Magnetic Current Research 

By the Editors oj RADIO-CRAFT 


S cientists of America saw ‘‘a new 
thing under the sun** at the Rochester 
(N. V.) meeting oi the American 
Physical Societ\ last June, What the: 
saw was not in itself sensational. It was 
merely a drop of yellowish liquid revoK ing 
between the ends of two pieces of \Vire 
placed on the face of a small Alnico magnet. 
Why then were the physicists thoughtful 
as they looketl at this apparently simple 
demonstration? Simpb liecausc modern 
science knows no reason why the droplet 
should behave as it did f 
Professor Ehrephaft, demonstrating his 
new' experiment, iiao an answer. .Magnetic 
current, he said, flows between the pole- 
pieces, and the droplet—a solution of ferric 
chloride which bore electric charges in** 
variably as.sociated with colloid solutions— 
revolv^ because of the circulatory nature 
of tite electric charge around the magnetic 
current, analogous to that of the magnetic 
field around an electric current. 

“Heretofore,** Professor Ehrcnhaft told 
the meeting, “there were thought to be two 
general actions in nature—gravitational 
action and the magnetic action of electric 
currents. From the second of these actions 
has come the greatest progress in scientific 



Fig. I—Close>up of the Magnetic Motor. I is 
the magnet, 2 the pole^pieces, and 3 the con¬ 
tainer with Its circulating magnetic solution. 


Fig. 2—Construction 
of the magnetic mo¬ 
tor. Pole piece may 
be continuous or in 
two parts as shown. 
The liquid is h4ld in 
a small container 
around the pole 
pieces or may be a 
small drop between 
them. 



history. Now a third action has been dem¬ 
onstrated — the electric action of magnetic 
currents. 

“I have been demonstrating to your mem¬ 
bers present a very simple experiment that 
can be performed by anyone in a short 
time. I have taken a permanent Alnico mag¬ 
net, and as you can see, have fitted to it 
one piece of iron connecting the poles, or 
Uvo pieces of iron with a gap. 1 fit to the 
iron a cup and fill it w ith a solution bearing 
electric charges. This solution can surround 
the uninterrupted wire of iron, or it can 
surround the gap and both poles, or the 
low’cr pole alone — the upper being in air. 
The liquid may fill the gap alone, cither 
partly or entirely.*’ (See Fig. 1, photo of 
the magnetic motor.) 

Tn every case tfee liquid, or the charged 
particles in the solution, circulate around 
the iron wire, or between the pole pieces, 
as long as the^e are electric charges. In 
the case of a solution of ferric chloride, 
the direction of circulation is counter-clock¬ 
wise when looking on the face of the South 
Pole.” (See Fig. 2.) 

“This is the counterpart of Oersted’s 
experiment. In principle we can draw energy 
from these masses circulating around the 
wire or rod connecting the poles. In the 
utilization of this energy we have the mag¬ 
netic motor. Energy is drawn from the 
magnet.” 

The energy of which the professor speaks 
is due, he believes, to the circulation of 
electrostatic charges around a magnetic 
current, in the same manner as a magnetic 
“field of force” exists around an electric 
current. While movement in a non-homo- 
geneous magnetic field has long been known, 
this discovery of movement of charged 
particles in a perfectly homogeneous field 
is new, and constitutes evidence for the 
existence of a magnetic current. 

Let us now consider what this term 
‘magnetic current” means. If Professor 
Ehrenhaft is correct regarding it—and it 
looks very much as if he is correct — mag¬ 
netism and electricity should be reversible. 
As a matter of fact, that is exactly what 
Ehrenhaft claims. Note carefully the fol¬ 
lowing (See Fig. 3) : 

Her^ we have a storage battery, SB 
connected to a coil of wire. As long as the 
battery is connected, a magnetic field exists 
in and around the coil. If we insert a pieo* 
of soft iron into the coil, it becomes mag¬ 
netized and stays magnetized as long as 
the current of the battery is on. 


Let us reverse this scheme. Fig. 4 shows 
what we will find. 

Here we have the same coil of wire. In¬ 
side of the coil we have a means of intro¬ 
ducing a magnetic current. How this con¬ 
stantly-flowing magnetic current is to be 
achieved is not as yet known. We therefore 
have show'n a question mark in one of the 
magnetic circuits, which may be composed 
of iron or some other unknown means. 

If Ehrenhaft is right, an electric current 
—which we can lake oflf at points C and 
Cl—wrill flow through the coil. This ar- 
raiigemeni would then constitute the hypo¬ 
thetical “magnetic battery.** As long as the 
magnetic current flows through the coil, a 
current will flow at ^ints C and Cl. 

Again, it electricity and magnetism is 
reversible, an analogy for the magnetic 
motor should be found in the field of elec¬ 
tricity, This also has long been known. It 

---:--- 

Magnetic Force 


SB — 

Electric Cuiicm . , . 
Generator ' ' ’ ' 


Electric 
Current 

Resistance 

Magnetic Force 

Generator _ 

Figs. 3 and 4—Current produced by an elec¬ 
tric generator sets up magnetic force. Con¬ 
versely, a force set up by the hypothetical 
magnetic generator should produce an 
electric current. 
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Fig. 5—(a) The Far¬ 
aday motor, a con¬ 
ductor of electric cur¬ 
rent moving in a 
magnetic field, (b) 
Oersted’s experiment, 
a magnetic pole re¬ 
volving around an 
electric current. (c| 
Ehrenhaft's motor, a 
static electric charge 
revolving around a 
magnetic current. 


is no other than the Faraday motor—a piece 
of wire with a current flowing through it 
which circulates around the pole of a rnag- 
net in a pool of mercury. (See Fig. 5-a.) 

If we reverse the position of the perma¬ 
nent magnet and the cur rent-car r>nng wire 
we have the conditions of Fig. 5-b. This is 
obviously the discovery of Oersted, that of 
the magnetic field of force around a wire 
carrying current. Fig. 5-c is the magnetic 
analogy. Instead of an electric, we have a 
magnetic current, and around it revolve 
electric charges. 

Referring back again to Fig. 3, note that 
the magnetized effect of the storage battery, 
SB, lasts only as long as the battery can 
supply current. Once it has run down, no 
magnetic field will exist in the wire coil. 
But it should be understood that the battery 
gives out energy as long as its charge lasts. 

Conversely, a magnet has also inherent 
energy—a “charge.” This energy is obtained 
by charging or magnetizing the magnet 
So far wc have not been able to tap this 
magnetic energy so that a free magnetic 
current will flow from one pole to the other, 
and thus discharge the magnetism of the 
magnet. But once we have accomplished 
this, the amount of electrical cuirent which 
we will obtain from a combination such as 
that sketched in Fig. 5, will be directly 
proportional to the amount of energy used 
originally to energize the magnet. 

Not alone by means of the magnetic 
motor is it possible to draw energy from 
the permanent magnet. Readers of Radio- 
Craft will remember the description of 
magnetolysis—decomposition of water by 
magnetism — which appeared in the March, 
1944, issue of the magazine. It is now pos¬ 
sible to present photographs of such mag¬ 
netolysis. As may be seen from the close-up, 
a U-shaped tube is divided by a glass par¬ 
tition to make it in effect, two separate 



Fig. 6-a—Magnetolysis experiment. Energy is 
drawn from permanent magnet in the process. 


tubes. A few small holes at the bottom, 
plugged with asbestos, permit liquid con¬ 
tact, while keeping gases evolved on each 
side separate. Two soft-iron pole-pieces— 
the shape of which can be seen through 
the jglass—are inserted into holes in the 
lower end of the tube and moved together 
till they almost touch the glass partition. 
Rubber gaskets make a water-tight seal. 
The magnet is placed against the flattened 
sides of the pole-pieces, as shown in Fig. 
6-a and the diagram of 6-b. 

The magnctolytic effect made itself 
known by the fact that with a magnetic 
field more gas was evolved than without 
such a field; secondly, that more gas was 
collected from the North than from the 
South pole. The North pole was attache^ 
more strongly than the South pole; all this 
proves—according to Ehrenhaft—that mag¬ 
netism is polar. The chemical action of 
iron in acidulated water gives rise to 
bubbles of hydrogen. When magnetism is 
applied oxygen is also evolved. Collecting 
the gas as shown in Fig. 7 it is found that 
more oxygen comes from the North than 
the South pole. In two successive runs with 
the same magnet, the proportions were 1.43 
and 1,12%; 0.87 and 0.57%; and another 
experiment gave 0.25 and 0,16% respective¬ 
ly, Reductions in the strength of magnets 
after magnetolysis have been observed con¬ 
sistently, such drops amounting around 
10% of the original strength of the magnet. 

In magnetolysis experiments conducted 
by Professor Ehrenhaft and Dr, Richard 
mitall of New York City, with the elec¬ 
tro-magnet, the gases have so far not yet 
been collected separately. The analysis of 
the mixture of gases showed 2-12% of 
oxygen. The amount of absorbed oxygen 
in the distilled water of the collecting 
tubes could not account for this quantity 
of oxygen (as Ehrenhaft stated in Roch¬ 
ester). Furthermore, the control experi¬ 
ment without magnetic field when per¬ 
formed under exactly the same conditions 
gave 0.00 oxygen. The entire state of mag- 
netolytic research, as initiated by Ehren¬ 
haft, represents of course a first attempt 
only. In electrolysis it took more than half 
a century until the first laws had been 
established and even those are only valid 
under exactly circumscribed conditions. 

Thus it is by no means surprising that 
one observer reports not to have found 
oxygen with the magnet; negative reports 
are likely to be more common than positive 
until further extensive investigations have 
been carried on to clarify the situation. The 
interesting thing is that energy can be 
drawn from the magnet in two ways. Work 
is performed when a chemical process is 
influenced and when rotations are caused 
around the pole pieces of soft Swedish iron 
fitted to the permanent magnet. 

The cause for recognition of Magnetic 
Current did, indeed, take a long step for¬ 
ward at Rochester. More than one scientist 
has been inclined to dismiss the idea, for 
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N and S are the Alnico magnet’s North and 
South poles. Others are explained above. 

reasons which are best explained in the 
words of a British physicist, ”It is so com* 
pletely contrary to the fundamental con¬ 
ceptions of electricity and magnetism that 
the thoughtful reader must search his mind 
for other interpretations of the experimental 
phenomena reported.” The Magnetic Motor 
is also “completely contrary to fundamental 
conceptions,” and the assembled spectators 
could not readily find any interpretation for 
the phenomenon. 

A second mark of the advance of the new 
theory is that at Rochester for the first 
time in the United States others^ reported 
that they had reflated Ehrenhaft’s experi¬ 
ments with positive results. While certain 
of Professor Ehrenhaft’s students in Vienna 
had worked along his lines—some of them 
carrying out original experiments—he has 
been in the United States a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Rochester changed all 

that. _ , , 

Charles B. Reynolds, of the Federal 
Communications Commission, New York 
City, reported that he had duplicated and 
extended the experiments of Ehrenhaft, and 
commented on the failure of others who 
had failed to obtain results while working 
with set-ups made from newspaper descrip¬ 
tions, which they believed to parallel the 
(Covtitiucd on page 125) 



Fig. 7—A complete picture of Apparatus used 
to collect gas in the magnetolysis experiment. 
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Surrender Speaker 

By H. GERNSBACK 
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he suspects that his case is lost Conse¬ 
quently, he holds his fire and in many cases 
a surrender follows. 


F or tlie first time in any war, modern 
science has made it possible for the 
forces of one nation to surrender to 
an opposing force through the spoken 
word at a distance, via radio amplifiers. 
It is conceivable that ordinary hand mega¬ 
phones could thus be used, but this is al- 
w’ays a ticklish business because 3 'ou have 
to come much too close to the enemy, who 
may then take a pot-shot at you if he has 
no intention of surrendering. Ordinary ra¬ 
dio means cannot be used because the enemy 
on the other side does not know whence 
the radio message originates and he will 
suspect a trick. But the spoken word which 
can be heard over a considerable distance, 
so that a whole garrison can hear, is, for 
a purely psychological efieeb a mirch better 
weapon. Indeed, it is often more efficient 
than guns or bombs. Tliis Is particularly 
true wlien the enemy, who is surrounded, 
can be made to believe that further re¬ 
sistance is suicidal and consequently useless. 

In the present war, this new psychological 
warfare weapon has been made use of very 
successfully not only in Africa, but also 
in Europe and in the Pacific, against the 
Japanese. Originally our forces used regu¬ 
lation public 'address outfits, several of 
which are shown in our accompanying 
photographs. These are usually P.A. sys¬ 
tems with the customary loud-speaker horns 
attaclied to the roof of the vehicle. The 
necessary electric power is generated by 
the car engine. 

The difficulty with some of these arrange- 
nients is that they cannot be used under all 
circumstances and particularly during battle 
conditions. When there is a lull in battle 
and not too many extraneous noises, the 
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ordinary public address system will serve, 
but during bombardment or when a new 
beachhead is invaded, and when hundreds 
of guns go off continuously, the ordinary 
public address system becomes useless, be¬ 
cause the spokeh word can no longer be 
heard above the din of battle. Nevertheless, 
some of the older equipment has been used 
successfully to talk the enemy into sur¬ 
rendering. Thus, for instance, at St. ^lalo, 
France, on August 9th of this year, the 


THE 

(HOG CALL) 

With cliaracterifitic American liu» 
mor, our GPa abroad have dubbed 
all Public'Addre&s surrendering outfits 
Schtveinheih! 

Some mid- or southwest wag from 
the hog-country, evidently saw a con¬ 
nection between the powerful hog hatl 
and the stentorian P.4, voice \vhich 
hails the Herrenvolk with demands 
for their surrender and instructions 
for coming into the U. S. A. corral. 


Germans surrendered because the sound 
truck ^ personnel used efficient psychology. 
This was not always an easy or safe 
task, because the sound truck had to be 
moved up within shooting distance of the 
German-held fortifications. The enem}' often 
could have easily shot up^^he sound truck 
m no time. But psychological warfare via 
the spoken word someho>V seems to act 
a deterrent on the enemy, particularly 


Called the “Schweinheil** (hog-call) by 
American GPs, it is certain that during 
this war these public address systems will 
continue to make history, not only inside 
Germany but in the Pacific, on the Asiatic 
mainland, and finally in Japan proper itself. 

But something more safe was needed by 
the American forces, both by the Army and 
Navy, The Navy particularly insisted that 
they must ha\‘e a loud-speaker system, pow¬ 
erful enough to carry the spoken word 
over a distance of two miles during actual 
battle conditions! 

After a good deal of experimental work, 
extending over many months, such a system 
was eventually built and is now in use. Not 
only is it possible to clearly hurl the spoken 
word over a distance of two miles, but dur¬ 
ing the height of a battle when anti-aircraft 
guns are going full blast, when tanks are 
rumbling around, it has been possible to 
take down actual word-b 3 --word dictation 
with every w'ord intelligible over a distance 
of one to one and one-half miles. That, 
however, is only part of the story. The loud¬ 
speaker, for instance, can be throwp over¬ 
boa id into the ocean because it is com- 
I^letely waterproofed and thus does not 
^stam any damage if dropped into the sea. 
The amplifiers are built in sections, two 
amplifiers being needed for full 350- watt 
output. Moreover, the entire S 3 'stem—that 
is, loud-speaker and amplifiers—can be car¬ 
ried by three men without difficulty. For 
actual field work, the system requires a 
power truck with gasoline engine. 

The 2-milc loud-speaker system as pic¬ 
tured on our front cover and accompanying 
illustration, has a great advantage over the 
former short range public address systems 
fContinitcd on page 128 ) 
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TED J^OWELL 

PART III 


h i s predict ion 
tens tvriiten hejore 
the Germans devel¬ 
oped flying bombs 
and jet-propelled 
planes . — Editor) 


HE day of true aerial warfare has not 
yet arrived. That day of the rocket - 


I driven or jet-propelled aerial warship 
mounting heavy-calibre artillery, rocket 
guns, massive armor plating, armored tur¬ 
rets, modern navigation and fire-control 
devices and capable of hurtling high above 
the stratospheric belts at terrific speeds to 
unleash 50 to 100 tons of super-explosive, 
rocket-driven, radio-directed super-bombs 
from tremendous heights is a thing of the 
distant future. 

Radio-controlled rocket bombs, torpc<locs 
and tanks have already been developed by 
the Nazi, as well as acoustically-triggered 
and magnetically-guided torpedos. A weird 
and amazing anti-torpedo defense system, a 
new underwater detection device, new and 
effective radio signalling devices and gun 
control systems have been perfected by 
American ordnance experts. 

More and more does the importance and 
the applications of electronics in modern 
war grow in extent and importance. 

However, Axiom 3 will begin to operate 
again and the defense w'lW find ways and 
means to parry the offense and the tech¬ 
nological see-saw will continue to swing 
back and fortli as it always has down 
through the history of Mankind’s eternal 
and bloody game of war. 

PREDICTION 

The writer will don the proverbial Gerns- 
back cloak of prophecy and venture to make 
four predictions. 

Prediction 1—The Jillicd air blit:: of Nazi 
Germany will fad to 
/f| ^ produce a cheap and 

1/ffl quick Allied victory. 

|i ^ In S Jim Axiom 3 will oper- 

lawlILlli 

\ SB If Ilf Jill/ through this war. 

SEll I Hi/// increasingly 

hBII I M/f/l vicious and effective 

itil I opposition en- 
m ull/f ///mh countered by the Al- 
iWimmwfi airmen will tes- 

m\mi IJf i / 


the eyes of man. American and British 
mechanized and aerial spearheads will be 
the giant hammer blows and the Red in¬ 
fantry and tank divisions will be the mas¬ 
sive anvil ill a giant “nut-cracker” offense. 

Prediction 2—Allied seapotocr is the key 
to Axis defeat. 

In the years to come when historians will 
have the perspective of time to clarify their 
military, economic and sociological analysis 
of World War II, they will write of the 
dominant role played by seapower in mod¬ 
em warfare. They will write of the might¬ 
iest sea armada ever assembled under one 
flag—the magnificent U. S. Navy and its 
peerless men o’-war and their splendid 
crews — of these complex marine fighting 
machines and their remarkable control and 
navigation devices which, with the help of 
the British navy, smashed all Axis air, sea. 
and under-sea attacks to keep the tremen¬ 
dously long global supply lanes open and 
flowing to overwhelm the Axis with an 
avalanche of specialists, equipment and sup- 
piics. . 

Prediction 3—Russia fuay emerge from 
iVorld IVar II potentially the most power¬ 
ful tiation on the globe. 

After the completion of tlie Red Revolu¬ 
tion. a ruthless political machine replaced 
the backward land-owning ruling class m 
Russia. A curious world wondered at and 
feared this radical government and its 
strange land and peoples. 

It so happens that the Russian states are 
not communist at all but are a well-organ¬ 
ized super state-capitalist system. Its lead¬ 
ers and organizers are picked largely on 
an ability basis and are highly intelligent, 
resourceful, daringly original and creative, 
subtly cunning and utterly rfithless when 
need be. 

The world criticized or laughed at them 
when they trained workers, women and 
(Co?ttinued on page 116) 


munications, distribution and production 
centers can be crippled by air attack. 
“Superman” or “Buck Rogers” talk of 
“wiping Germany off the map” is childish 
dribble. It is an absolute impossibility as 
things stand today. Again, we must face 
realities, hard though they may be. 

The. question of the morale-breaking 
power of air attacks has also been pretty 
well settled by now. Psychologists have long 
recognized the simple fact that the human 
system is a marvel of adaptability and can 
adapt itself to the most unbelievable condi¬ 
tions. given time enough. Besides, the Nazi 
is fully aware of what awaits him. come 
Victory day. Between these two psychologi¬ 
cal factors, any hope of a sudden collapse of 
Nazi morale under aerial assault is more 
childish wishful thinking. 

Thus the Nazi will be beaten only when 
“The Guys On Two Feet With Guns In 
Two Fists” land on the continent and help 
the Reds shatter some 300 well-trained and 
well-equipped Nazi divisions in a giant 
hammer-on-anvil offense — the hard and 
bloody way. 

The main Allied blow . 

will unleash the most 
devastating concentration 
of destructive striking \ U 

power ever witnessed by \ u | 
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Electronics and Printing 


By PHIL GLANZER 


W ERE hearing a lot these days 
about what Electronics is going 
to do iiT the world of tomorrow — 
how it is going to open up whole 
new vistas for the application of science in 
industry, how it will speed the development 
of new products, new techniques, new 
super lal)or-saving devices to release untold 
thousands of workers for useful jobs in 
other lines. WeVe hearing too, about how 
Electronics is helping to win the war now 
on the battle front with fabulous Radar 
and secret communication devices and on 
the home front in dozens of war industries 
by speeding up production and reducing 
waste. 

What we haven’t heard so much about 
is just what this magic Aladdin’s lamp of 
science is doing in your own backyard— 
the printing industry. Its actual achieve¬ 
ments here are as remarkaible as in the bet¬ 
ter known field of war production. And its 
future possibilities in this one corner alone 
have scarcely begun to be realized. 

Today Electronics has solved some of the 
toughest pressroom problems known to 


printers. With high speed 4 and 5-color 
rotogravure presses it has cut spoilage to 
a fraction of former figures; it has speeded 
production to an amazing extent, and it 
makes almost blamelessly perfect register a 
matter of routine for runs of hundreds of 
thousands! 

Don’t lose interest because these achieve¬ 
ments concern only one field of printing, 
rotogravure; and then only high-speed web- 
fed presses. You just can’t afford to sell 
Electronics short at this stage of its amaz¬ 
ing development. You may wake up some 
fine day to find that its magic eyes have 
been applied to other types of presses, that 
it can be profitably used to solve problems 
in other branches of printing. Now is the 
time to get acquainted with Electronics in 
printing. 

ROTOGRAVURE HEADACHES 

Let us start by reviewing some of the 
problems that rotogravure pressmen have 


had to face and solve as a matter of routine 
printing before Electronics took over. 

A well-registered job requires an ac¬ 
curacy down to one-thousandth part of one 
per cent. Paper on a rotogravure press 
moves at a speed up to 1,000 feet per min¬ 
ute. This paper may rapidly change its di¬ 
mensions by a whole percent or more, be¬ 
cause of changes in humidity and tension. 

Further, temperature and other factors 
may cause still more variation in dimen¬ 
sions in between the time the paper leaves 
one color unit, passes over drying drums 
and compensator rolls for 20 feet and then 
is led to a second printing cylinder. 

Small wonder that it has been found 
necessary to control rigidly every factor 
that might cause a change in the length 
of paper between printing cylinders. The 
paper is especially made to provide mini¬ 
mum stretch. Even then dimensions vary, 
due to uncontrollable manufacturing condi¬ 
tions, although this variance has been cut 
to a minimum and made to stay within nar¬ 
row limits. It is stored under conditions 
of regulated humidity. But the air in the 
pressroom itself, or even while on the press 
during printing, may cause a variation. Spe¬ 
cial equipment is provided on the press to 
insure nearly constant tension. The press is 
run at as constant a speed as possible. 

All these precautions and others, make 
the operation of multi-color, high speed, 
gravure presses not only possible but prac¬ 
tical. But it has always been necessary for 
the pressman to be ever on the alert to cor¬ 
rect mis-register before spoilage resulted. 
Even under such conditions, it has been im¬ 
possible to hold register through splices or 
during periods of acceleration and decelera¬ 
tion, in which the paper tension was chang¬ 
ing appreciably. 

SCIENCE STEPS IN 

It was at this stage that research spe¬ 
cialists stepped in. They thought that Elec¬ 
tronics might be put to work doing the job 
of register. 

It was logical to expect, they reasoned, 
that if an electronic eye could watch and 
record printing just before it reach^ the 
next cylinder, any effect of a change in 
paper specifications might be eliminated 
and the register itself controlled. Another 
advantage would be that the “eye” could 
see the mis-i^egister at the instant it oc¬ 
curred, giving warning, and thus the press¬ 
man would not have to wait until the fin¬ 
ished print job came through the folder 
before the mistake was detected. 
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Above-How variation in the amount of light falling on photocell controls cylinder. Below-a sketch of the whole registering operation. 
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This is just what the engineering ex¬ 
perts proceeded to do. Two requirements 
were laid down as being fundamental for 
color register. First, the control must de¬ 
termine accurately the relative position of 
the previously printed matter and the print¬ 
ing cylinder to be registered. Second, it 
must apply an adjustment to the cylinder or 
the sheet in the right direction and amount 
to correct the mis-register. 

REGISTER MARKS 

In actual practice a series of register 
marks are etched in the first color cylinder, 
usually the yellow. These are inconspicuous 
and are about 0.020 inches wide and Vz an 
inch long across the sheet. They are lo¬ 
cated in the margin or fold, if possible, in 
a clear track away from other printing. 
Most readers are entirely unaware of the 
presence of the register marks until these 
have been pointed out to thetn. 

Scanning heads to view these marks are 
then placed as close as practical to the other 
c\linders to be registered to this color. 
Since all other cylinders are registered to 
this color, they will, of course, be registered 
correctly to each other. 

The position of the printing cylinder is 
indicated by a disc or drum which is at¬ 
tached to one end of the cylinder shaft, and 
which contains slits accurately spaced to 
correspond to the position of the register 
marks on the paper. Another phototube 
views light projected through the slits, thus 
producing an electrical impulse which is 
compared with the register mark past the 
first phototube. It is the usual practice to 
place 16 marks around the circumference of 
a typical 43-inch cylinder. 

The impulses from the cylinder photo- 
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tube and the web phototube are fed into a 
“mixing” panel where they are compared. 
In this mixing panel, the signal from the 
passage to the cylinder disc slit causes a 
second signal to be set up, which occurs 
iminedialcly after the slit signal has finished 
and which is approximately as long. Thus, 
if the web signal occurs during the same 
time as the signal from the slit, it indicates 
that the web is too far advanced and a sig 
nal is set up to retard it. If the web signal 
occurs during the time of this new trailing 
signal, the web must be advanced. However, 
if the web mark passes so that it divides 
evenly between the slit and trailing signal 
from the cylinder, the advance and retard 
indications are balanced and no correction 
is necessary. 

AUTOMATIC SIGNAL 

Where an indication of mis-register is 
given in the mixing panel, a signal indicat¬ 
ing the amount and direction of correction 
needed is immediately generated and trans¬ 
mitted to the motor panel. 

It is important to note that the register 
is held between the center of the web mark 
and the trailing edge of the cylinder disc 
slit. Thus, the intensity of liglit through the 
disc slit, the color of the printing, or the 
depth of tlic etching or doctor-blade setting 
have little effect on the position of regis¬ 
ter. The phototubes scan the mark and 
slit through optical systems similar to those 
used on telescopes and gunsights. This not 
only insures an accurate and permanent set¬ 
ting, but also, since the image is magnified 
four to five times before it reaches the 
phototube, makes possible an accuracy of in¬ 
dication of 0.001 in. or 0.002 inch without 
the use of extremely narrow* slits. 
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Since the presence of the web register 
mark is necessary for a correction indica¬ 
tion, if one or more marks should not print 
for any reason, the equipment simply ceases 
to operate and cannot cause a false correc¬ 
tion, which may lead to excessive waste 
before it is detected. 

MAKING CORRECTIONS 

The next step is to correct the mis- 
register which has been found. To do this, 
the thyratron, big brother of the receiving 
tube, is used to operate tlie correcting ino^ 
tors. Thyratrons may be operated from the 
small signal voltage produced by the mix¬ 
ing panel, and in turn can control the 
power required to drive a one-half horse¬ 
power motor. 

Gear motors are used to obtain the de¬ 
sired rates of correction. This is found to 
be between 1 in. and V/z in. per min. 
Greater speeds than this may cause the 
paper to be torn. 

Once set, the register should hold quite 
closely to tlic set position throughout the 
run. Rapid acceleration, deceleration, or a 
splice may cause the paper to be jerked or 
to lose tension suddenly and permit tlic 
register to go out of range. However, the 
photoelectric equipment will bring the sheet 
back into register much faster than possibly 
can be done by manual control. The press 
crew is free to concentrate on jobs requiring 
more skill and judgment. 

Here, then, is how Electronics has taken 
over in one field of the printing industry. 
Its powers, long latent in laboratories and 
research clinics, have once more been liar- 
nessed to do an almost incredibly delicate 
and accurate task quite automatically and 
as a matter of routine production. 
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Industrial Electronics 

PART IX — The Electronic Policeman 


T he whole story of property protection 
by the use of electronic equipment can¬ 
not be told today. The war has de¬ 
veloped many ingenious devices for the 
detection of the eavesdropper, spy and plain 
thief which must remain secret at present. 
However, enough is know n to make a most 
interesting survey. Even a modest estimate 
of future possibilities is full of meaning 
for the man who has decided to cast his 
lot with the future of the fascinating elec¬ 
tronic an. 

It was perfectly obvious that the first 
practical use of photocells carried with it 
the inference that here, too, was a practical 
device for use in burglar detection. The first 
applications in this respect Avere made some 
twenty-five years ago. While no actual fig¬ 
ures are available as to the numlx?r of such 
installations at the present time, they are 


numerous and cover a wide field: extending 
inde^ all the way from Sing &ng prison 
to Fifth Ave. In fact. Sing Sing made the 
first practical use of the photocell as applied 
to penal institutions. The scheme was simple 
enough. A beam of light ran along the tops 
of the walls in the prison yards and roofs. 
Breaking the beam rang the prison alarms. 

But this does not by any means end the 
story of electronics as applied to burglar 
detection or prison guarding. Other elec¬ 
tronic devices have been placed in this and 
associated uses. A refiner of rare metals 
installed a modified Hughes induction bal¬ 
ance which was extremely sensitive to the 
presence of even small amounts of conduct¬ 
ing materials. A man passing through a 
doorway which carries one of the balance 
coils in its frame wnll not register unless a 
metal is j)resent on his person beyond a 
point normally carried. 

Apparently, we have at least three com¬ 
mercially acceptable methods of electronic 
protection. First there is the (now) ordi- 
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nary pliotocell alarm which may operate 
either with visible or invisible light; second 
the inductive or electromagnetic method as 
exemplified by the Hughes induction bal¬ 
ance previously referred to, and finally the 
electrostatic method where %ody capacity” 
may so affect a circuit as to close a relay 
and ring an alarm. 

The eleclroslalic, or “bmly-capacity” sys¬ 
tem (see Fig. 1) is now widely employed in 
the protection of safes and other metal 
cabinets holding valuable |>apcrs. This sys¬ 
tem is ex'trcmely suitable and it already has 
been responsible for the capture of a num¬ 
ber of would-be thieves. The mechanism is 
simple and foolproof. 


One of these electronic-electrostatic meth¬ 
ods involves a low-power V.T. oscillator 
tube connected to a safe which is in turn 
insulated from the ground. Thus the elec¬ 
trostatic system uses the earth as one plate 
of the condenser and the metal cabinet or 
safe forms the other. A person entering this 
electrostatic field upsets the balance of the 
circuit and an amplifier supplies enough cur- 
rent to oi)crate a relay for the audible 
alarni. % 

The above system is in some instances 
replacing the photoelectric system in the 
policing of large fence*inclosed properties. 
Naturally w’hen large expanses are covered, 
a point is soon readied where the photo¬ 
electric cell is not too practical because of 
the great difficulty of generating a beam of 
light powerful enough to cover long dis¬ 
tances. With the electrostatic met hod. an 
antenna wire runs along the top of the fence 
or may merely rest on poles without a fence. 
In any event, a person approaching within 
a critical distance will affect the capacity 


of the system in such a way as to release 
the alarm system. 

This system is flexible and relatively in¬ 
expensive. Only low powxr is needed. Each 
unit may cover five or six hundred feet of 
ground, the alarm area extending^en feet on 
either side of the suspended antennae. 
Where extensive properties are to be pro¬ 
tected from unauthorized invasion, a num¬ 
ber of such systems are installed and a 
central indicating office is established. The 
safety of the prowler is becoming more 
uncertain every year. 

Tlie electrostatic protection method has 
found wide use during the war and hun¬ 
dreds of men, otherw ise needed as guards, 
have been released for more productive war 
service. Indeed, some small plant manage¬ 
ments have placed so much faith in the 
electronic watchman that flesh-and-blood 
police have been given other jobs. 

The most modern applications of the 
purely photoelectric method of burglar or 
prowler protection does not involve the or¬ 
dinary phot^lcctric cell, which is not suc¬ 
cessful in this type of service. For one thing, 
the use of an intense beam of light helps to 
defeat the purpose of the system. Thus 
photocells especially sensitive to infra-red 
rays are now employed widely in such 
systems. These provide not the slightest 
hint of their presence. Systems based on 
such tubes have a high degree of sensitivity 
and are very reliable. 

W hen a method of this sort is employed, 
it has been found that the beam length 
should not exceed one hundred and fifty 
feet. Beams may be used with mirrors for 
criss-cross illumination of photoelectric tar¬ 
gets, as in Fig. 2, but this is not quite as 
easy as it sounds. The trouble is that each 
mirror employed reduces the intensity of 
the light beam approximately 50%. Thus 
there arc distinct limitations as to the size 
of the area that may be covered by a single 
cell and reflecting system. As many as 500 
linear feet, however, may be covered by a 
photoelectric system of modern design. 
Criss-cross coverage where large areas— 
inside or out—are to be protected must em¬ 
ploy two or as many as twenty separate 
units. 

Although we did not mention it earlier in 
the chapter, it is true that sound detected by 
electronic devices may have important hear- 
ings on the subject before us. This may go 
not only for detected sound but for elec¬ 
tronically generated sound as well. Already 
Rochelle salt type pick-up units are em¬ 
ployed on wire fences surrounding factories. 

\\ hen a fence is being tampered with these 
generate current which is amplified- and • 
used to close an alarm circuit. 

This may not be the end of sound in this 
work. The future of super-sonics as related 
to the protection field looks promising in¬ 
deed and we may expect many improve¬ 
ments. Already work is going on to develop 
a super-sonic method incorporating sounds 
of 30,000 c.p.s. to produce standing waves 
or wave-energy beams. Even sounds of or¬ 
dinary frequency are being employed in the 
protection of vaults and safes. 

The coming reign of the microwave will ^ 
doubtlessly leave a mark on the new science 
of electronic protection. With the micro- 
wave. large properties could be so com¬ 
pletely interwoven with a vast system of 
waves that a f^rson would not be able to 
(Continued on page 123) 
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“ photoelectric relay. Rg. 4—Response curve of a filter for blocking out 
visioie light. Fig 5—An improved circuit in which a modulated beam is applied to the cell. 
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intrusion detector. It operates by detuning an oscillatory circuit. 
Fig. 2—A photoelectric approach to the same problem. Breaking light ray sets off alarm. 
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Fig. I—Mixer stage of simple superheterodyne 


Fig. 2—First attack on the tracking problem 


The Tracking Problem 

How to Master the “Unalignable” Superheterodyne 


N umerous abandoned sets are now 
being modernized and put into action, 
often by “cannibalizing*' parts from 
other radios; TRF*s are being turned 
into supers; and no few constructors are 
“rolling their own/* in some cases winding 
their own coils, in others taking them from 
old recei\xrs. 

Too many of these amateur engineers 
get unexpected results from their completed 
jobs. Some of their receivers bring in sta¬ 
tions at one end of the dial only, others 
tune correctly on the high frequencies, 
while stations are far from their correct 
markings on the lower ones. The opposite 
trouble may be found, or all stations may 
be faint and crow^ded together in one small 
section of the dial. The constructors arc 
often sorely puzzled. 

The reason for their troubles is that a 
superheterodyne includes tw^o distinct cir¬ 
cuits tuned to different frequencies. These 
frequencies must be a definite distance apart 
at all points on the dial. Unless a set is 
carefully constructed and adjusted, tliis dis¬ 
tance is not maintained—the set does not 
track—and such stations as are tuned in are 
the result of accident, when the orbits 
of the two circuits cross each other or 
come close enough to permit reception. 

MIXERS AND MIXING 
In its simplest form, a super starts out 
with a mixci tube, which is really two tubes 
in one envelope. See Fig. 1. One section of 
this tube (cathode, grid 4 and plate) acts 
like an ordinary R.F. amplifier. The coil 
and condenser connected to it arc tuned to 
the frequency of llie station received. The 
other section (grids 1 and 2) acts like a 
triode, and is connected in an oscillatory 
circuit tuned to a frequency usually higher 
by a definite-number of kilocycles than the 
station being received. The screen-grid and 
plate circuits are shared by both sections 
of the tube. Consequently two R.F. currents 
flow in the plate circuit. One of these is 
at the frequency of the station being re¬ 
ceived, the other at the frequency oi the 
“local** oscillator. These two are truly 
mixed in the plate circuit. The main result 
of the mixing is the appearance of a third 
frequency, which is equal to the arithmetical 
difference of the other two, and clianges in 
strength with any variation in either of 
them. The signal from the oscillator section 
, is fairly constant—that from grid 4 is mod¬ 
ulated by the broadcast station, so the 
difference frequency (or beat frequency) 
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is similarly modulated. An I.F, transformer 
in the plate circuit is tuned to the frequency 
of this modulated signal, and rejects or 
shorts the others. 

If the difference frequency is 455 Kc. (as 
on many modern supers) and the I.F. trans¬ 
formers are tuned to that frequency, it is 
apparent that the oscillator must be tuned 
to 455 Kc. above the frequency of the sta¬ 
tion to Ije received. (It could be 455 below, 
as well, at the cost of making tracking 
problems worse.) To receive a station at 
600 Kc„ the oscillator must be tuned to 
1055 to produce the correct “beat** frequency 
for the sharply-tuned I.F. transformers. If 
the R,F. section is tuned to 650 Kc., very 
little of the 600-Kc. signal will get through 
to the control-grid of the mixer, and weak 
or no reception will result. The R.F, must 
keep in step with the oscillator, and 455 Kc. 
below it, all across the dial, for satisfactory 
reception, 

WHERE THE TROUBLE LIES 

These two circuits are usually tuned by 
one “gang condenser,*’ so it is necessary 
that they be designed to “track** closely to¬ 
gether. This is not easy. In a TRF set, all 
stages are tuned to the same frequency at 
the same time, and the only problem is to 
make all coils the same size. The two cir¬ 
cuits of the super must be tuned to two 
different frequencies, and the difference be¬ 
tween them must remain the same over the 
whole dial. . w. 

The difficulty is illustrated in Fig. 2. 
Curve A is made with a 365 (maximum) 
micromicrofarad variable condenser and a 
230 microhenry coil The frequency is 550 
Kc, with the condenser at 365 nimf and 
1450 at 50 mmf. The oscillator circuit of the 
«et must be so designed that, at any given 
setting, the oscillator frequency is 455 Kc, 
higher than the corresponding resonant fre¬ 
quency of the R.F. circuit. 

A capacity-inductance table shows that to 
tune to 550 plus 455 Kc. with a 365 mmf, 
condenser requires a coil of 70 mH. (Values 
are approximate, having been taken with a 
table and a slide-rule, but are accurate 
enough for our purposes). When the con¬ 
denser is turned down to 50 mmf, the 
resonant frequency of this combination is 
2500 Kc.. not the 1905 we would like to 
have. (See curve B, made by subtracting 
455 Kc, from the curve of the 70mH-365 


mmf combination, to show how close it 
comes to perfect tracking.) Only one or 
two stations close to 550 Kc. could be re¬ 
ceived with such a combination. 

The attack might be made from the 
other end—the high-frequency one. To tune 
to 1450 Kc. with 50 mmf. capacity requires 
a 144 mH coil. Curve C — made the same as 
curve B--shows how that would work out. 
Constructors who received only high-fre¬ 
quency stations on their radios will see* 
what caused their troubles. 

HOW TO MAKE CIRCUITS TRACK 

The trick is to find some means of mak¬ 
ing the oscillator tuning curve lie exactly 
455 Kc. above that of the R.F. coil-con¬ 
denser combination. Experience with super¬ 
heterodynes has> already taught us that this 
can be accomplished by means of semi- 
variable condensers. An ordinary trimmer 
would lie of little value to us, as can be 
seen from curve C. To make the oscillator 
track at 1450 Kc. would require almost 
e.xactly 50 mmf. trimmer capacity. Should 
we add that capacity by screwing down the 
trimmer on the oscillator section of the 
condenser gang (supposing we had such a 
big trimmer) curve B would merely be 
lowered by 50 mmf. right across the chart. 
Tuning would be out by 50 mmf, at 550 
instead of 1450 Kc. 

There is another adjustable condenser 
on most superheterodynes—the padder. 
This is m series with the oscillator variable 
condenser. Fig. 3-a shows the arrangement. 
It does not always look so simple. The 
padder on the broadcast band is usually 
made up of a fixed mica condenser with a 
trimmer shunting it, and schematics some¬ 
times look like Fig. 3-b, The padder is 1; 
the oscillator section of the gang, 2; the 
(CotUinued on following page) 
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Fig, 3—Most supers use padders, which may 
be represented in one of the styles shown 
above. 
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large trimmer across the padder. 3; and the 
trimmer on the gang. 4. The circuit is onl^' 
that of Fig. 3‘a with 'a trimmer across 
padder and tuner. 


HOW THE PADDER WORKS 

If two condensers arc connected in series 
their joint capacity is smaller than that of 
the smaller one. This capacity cannot be 
arrived at by simple addition, but is ex¬ 
pressed by the formula: 



Cj Cs C resultant 

With this formula we can select a 
padder that will make the 144 mH coil and 
365 mint, condenser track at the low-irc- 
quency end of the band. According to the 
coil tabic, 176 mmf. is needed. Subtracting 
1/365 from 1/176 


111 

( --— ) gives 1/350 approxi- 

Cr Ca Cl 


mately as the reciprocal of the padder size. 
Using a 350 mmf. padder, we get curve I) 
(Fig. 4). .\ is our original R.F. tuning 
curve. Note that the padder throws tuning 
off only slightly at the high-frequency end, 
where it is much larger than the tuning 
capacity. 

This is a great improvement. A set so 
lined up w ould work, though signals would 
be weak in the 650-850 Kc. region. It might 
be more effective to make the coil a little 
smaller, so .that the two curves would co¬ 
incide near the middle of the band. Tlie 
redding condenser could then be made a 
little bigger to bring the curves together 
at some point near 600 Kc. and tlic trimmer 
could be adjusted to bring them together 
near 1400. 

By varying the size of the coil, the pad- 
and trimmer, it is possible to have the 
frequencies of the two coils in exactly the 
right relation at three points—near the top, 
middle and bottom of the band, and to stray 
very little at any intermediate point. Fig. 5 
is made w ith a 130 niH coil and a 390 mmf. 
padding condenser. The tracking is almost 
perfect from 600 to 900. From there the tw’o 
curves spread slowly apart. The trimmer 
can be adjusted at 1400 to bring them exact¬ 
ly together. 

Because of the padder, a change in the 
fnnimer capacity wdll not throw' the tuning 
out as much at low-frequency points as it 
would in circuits without a padder. It re¬ 
quires about 9 mmf. to bring the two curves 
together at 1400 Kc. At 800, this extra 
capacity makes a difference of a little less 
than 5 mmf., and its influence rapidly dis¬ 
appears as the condenser is turned still 
further *‘in.*» 

In actual practice, with two adjustments 
of trimmer and padder, the two curves can 
be kept close together practically from one 
end of the dial to the other. 


THE PRACTICAL METHOD 

The foregoing discussion is of little help 
to the person who has a set which fails to 
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track, c.xcept as it acquaints him with the 
reasons for his difficulties. Fortunately, it 
is even easier to trim up a set of coils than 
to read about why the> need such trimming. 
All that is necessary- is to free from the 
calibrated tuuittg dial all circuits but the 
one you arc interested in at the moment. 
Each circuit is thus adjusted independently 
of the others. 

Tile first step is to be sure that the I.F. 
is correct. This requires alignment with a 
good signal generator. (It you have none, 
have a serviceman do the jgb.) The signal 
generator is also useful in adjusting the 
coils, but not absolutely necessary, if you 
can identify a number of stations in different 
parts of the band. A\\ that is needed is a 
variable condenser of capacity approximai- 
ing that of one of the sections of the gang 
in the set. 

Mount the new condenser firmly on some 
part of the chassis, or it impractical, make 
a go(^ connection from its frame to the 
chassis and put it as close to the set as 
convenient. Then move the coil and grid 
connections from the stator of the R.F. sec¬ 
tion of the gang to* the new '^independent 
variable.’* Xow' the oscillator and the oscil¬ 
lator alone is tuned by the calibrated dial 
on the set. 

,Set the dial at 1400 or thereahouts. and 
rotate the independent condenser. If the 
oscillator is tuned to a station it will be 
picked up at some position of the R.F. tun¬ 
ing condenser. If not. nio\ c the dial a degree 
or tw’O and try again till one is tuned in. 
IdentifN’ the station and check its dial mark¬ 
ing. If only slightly high or low. the oscil¬ 
lator coil may be the‘right size. It so, bring 
tlie dial to the correct point until the trim¬ 
mer. the turn to a station near 600 Kc. and 
adjust again, as in ordinary set alignment, 

ADJUSTING THE OSCILLATOR 

If the oscillator c6il is too large, stations 
will tunc in at much too high a figure 
on the dial—if too small, at too low a figure. 
Should the coil appear too large or small, it 
is a good idea to screw the padder down 
pretty well, tune in a station between 800 
and 1,000 Kc., and add or take off turns 
till the dial reads correctly. Then tune in a 
stati^i near 1400 and adjust the trimmer 
till trie dial is correct, afterward tuning in 
a station near 6W Kc. and adjusting the 
padder till the dial is also correct on it. 
Tune over the dial again, retrim an<! repad. 
possibly adding or taking off another tum¬ 
or two for uniform tracking. Check again 
to sec that all stations come in on the right 
dial setting. 

To adjtist the R.F, section, move the 
leads from the stator of the oscillator sec¬ 
tion of the gang to the independent con¬ 
denser and put the R.F. leads back in their 
place. You will sec now why the curves 
do not have to lie exactly on top of each 
other. The R.F. section tunes rather broad¬ 
ly. Turning it a degree or so off maximum 
signal makes little difference in the strength. 

Bring in tlie station near 1400 with the 
independent condenser and note whether the 
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R.F. circuit is nearly correct or not. It 
reasonably close, adjust to tlie exact point 
until the trimmer and move up to the station 
near 600. If it is not loudest at its jproper 
dial setting, add or take off turns till it also 
tunes ill at exactly the right place. Correct¬ 
ing the R.F. section is easy compared to 
getting the oscillator lined np. 

Bad tracking may occur because of 
wrong-size padding condensers rather than 
coils. If the i>a(!(ler is too large, stations will 
he crowded and displaced toward the high- 
frequency end of the dial, only those near 
that end being timc<l in near their correct 
dial markings. It too small, the displace¬ 
ment is ill tlie other direction, and stations 
are spread apart. A larger or smaller pad¬ 
ding condenser is the remedy, of course. 
Once the reasons for its aaion are under¬ 
stood a rebuilt super is not hard to adjust. 
If you follow the al>ove method you can 
even wind your own coils with a fair 
chance of success. 

WOMEN AND POSTWAR RADIO 

A QUESTIONNAIRE survey recently 
completed by tRoman's Home Cow- 
/Hinton disclosed the follow'ing statistical 
facts regarding home sets: 97% of those 
questioned own at least one radio. In the 
upper income groups radio ownership is 
iiearlv 100 per cent, in the lower income 
group it is 89%. 

49% have one radio, 37% have two radios 
and 10% have three. Altogether 1608 radios 
were found in 931 homes, or 1.7 radios per 
home. 

54% of tlic radios in use are table models, 
30% are consoles, 10% radio-phonograph 
combinations and 6% are battery portables. 

71% have at least one table-model, 49% 
of the radio owners have console sets, 16% 
have combination radio-phonographs, and 
9% have battery portables. The console and 
conihination radio-phonograph are invari¬ 
ably located in the living room, the battery 
ortalile is carried from room to room, 
ut its most frequent resting place is in 
the iKidroom. 

35% of the respondents have a record 
player in their home. Of these, 45% are 
combination radio sets, 43% phonographs, 
and 16% are plionog:raph attachments to the 
radio. 22% of radio owners reported at 
least one radio out of onler. 15% of all 
radios are not in satisfactory working con¬ 
dition. 65% plan to buy a radio aher the 
war. The biggest demand in iwst-war radio 
buying will be for the radio-phonograi)h 
combination. Of those wdio plan to buy a, 
new radio, 57%.want this type of set. 22% 
plan to buy a tabic model. *21% a console, 
and 3% answered ‘television.** 

Ill buying a radio, tone is the primary 
factor, 80% considering this quality first, 
then comes the ref>utation of the manufac¬ 
turer 16%, and third appearance 4%. While 
tone w^as overwhelmingly first in impor¬ 
tance. radio owners indicated that manu¬ 
facturers* reputation and the receiver’s ap¬ 
pearance play a decisive part in the choice 
of a radio when the tone of competing 
radios is practically equal. 
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Oscilloscopes In Industry 

PART II _ ^VIBRATION, AIRCRAFT AND MEDICAL APPLICATIONS 

By WERNER MULLER 


M anufacturers of power 

transformers can well use the 
oscilloscope to advantage. Rela¬ 
tionship of windings in respect to 
phase angles and voltages in primary, sec¬ 
ondary and tertiary circuits or between any 
one of these are simple to find. Losses due 
to hysteresis* magnetic flux and mutual in¬ 
ductance are also easily observed. Thus the 
desired theoretical calculations can be 
checked visually; comi)ared and corrected 
where necessary. 

Transient surges, due to action in any 
circuit from applications such as welding, 
rectifying, etc., will show the time and 
frequency of the occurrence by simple 
means. Steps for protection can then be 
made. Fig. 6 shows phase angle measure¬ 
ment and Fig. 7 the set-up for transient 
observations. Other applications in the elec¬ 
trical field can be as easily covered and 
processes for bettering performance and 
service for any apparatus increased, to the 
advantage of the makers and the consumer. 

STRAIN, STRESS AND VIBRATION 

The field of physics is particularly suit¬ 
ed to the oscilloscope. Problems encoun¬ 
tered in research, development and per¬ 
formance are speedily observed and pos¬ 
sible calculations elucidated. Vibration 
study is an important branch of physics. 
The oscilloscope is of inestimable value in 
this work, since the exact nature of the 
motion can be seen and interpreted or re¬ 
corded. 

Fig. 8 shows a method for measuring 
strain and stress in metal. As mentioned 
earlier, a specific form of carbon in strips 
is used. The carbon strip has the property 
of developing small voltages across it, due 
to variations in its resistance when sub¬ 
jected to any minute strain or stress de¬ 
veloped mechanically across its length. 
These voltages can be observed on a ’scope 
and recorded. In some cases photographic 
records are made for analysis. Some forms 
of crystals can be used in place of the 
carbon strips. The choice of use depends 
on the subjects studied and opinion of 
the research worker. Fatigue tests of metals 
are thus recorded. Temperature measure¬ 
ments are also possible with the oscilloscope, 
although the set-up re<iuired is of a com¬ 
plex nature. 

Metallurgy can utilize the oscilloscope for 
measurements of strain and stress, conduc¬ 
tivity, reluctance tests, magnetic effects, 
resistance, and a number of other uses. 

In chemistry the observation of voltage 
and currents through various forms of mat¬ 
ter, solids, gases, fluids can be simplified by 
the use of the oscilloscope. 

The nature of the wave forms encoun¬ 
tered when dealing with matter, being ob¬ 
served and recorded, can well spell suc¬ 
cess or failure of an experiment in many 
cases. Fig. 9 shows an idea to be used in 
noting wave form through gaseous con¬ 
ductor. Similar connections are possible 
with other matter. 

In the aircraft industry the use of the 
oscilloscope cannot be underestimated. Its 
prime spot of importance lies in conjunction 
with vibration measurements. 


Synchronization of engines, ' firing of 
spark-plugs or timing observations and no 
doubt a host of other applications are pos¬ 
sible. In any of these instances the assist¬ 
ance of the oscilloscope will further the 
facility of testing, troubleshooting and cor¬ 
rection during manufacture. Vibration tesU 
can be made as outlined under the appli¬ 
cations in physics. The liming of propellers 
or synchronization of same can be made 
through electronic switches and similar set¬ 
ups. Spark-plug and generator tests are 
similar to others outlined. 

Watchmakers can use the oscilloscope to 
advantage in determining the performance 
of the “second-wheel** movement. Erratic 
operation can be noted, timing can be pro¬ 
vided against the 60-cycle standard and er¬ 
rors can be corrected in a fraction of the 
usual time. This holds especially true in 
production line tests. Fig. 10 shows a test 
line setup using an electronic switch, 60- 
cycle standard and oscilloscope with crystal 
pickup for quickly testing watches. The man¬ 
hours saved by this method can be read¬ 
ily evaluated against otlier methods. 

MANY MEDICAL APPLICATIONS 

Medical Science in the past few years has 
also adopted the oscilloscope in a number of 
instances. The results achieved have been 
well worth the efforts, since new tests 
have been possible that 
permitted the observation 
of brain waves, pulse 
wave, form of heartbeat 
and other phenomena. 

\ arious other applica¬ 
tions, where reactions due 


to direct or alternating currents on the hu¬ 
man body and its nerve system were studied, 
liave provided interesting results. Some of 
these have furnishe<l pertinent data valuable 
to our armed forces. i<eactions of tlie nerv¬ 
ous system to concussions and forms of 
noise have been recorded. Some of the data 
obtaine<l permitted estimation of nerve en¬ 
durance limits. In supersonic treatments of 
nerve disease cases» highlights of results 
were gathered by the oscilloscope. 

Encephalography is only in its infant 
stage. Records of study are being com¬ 
pile, new reactions noted, but the pos¬ 
sibility of answering the unknown has been 
only scratched through the medium of the 
oscilloscope. 

In conclusion the writer hopes that this 
gathering of applications of the oscilloscoi^ 
will further its use and advance its ulti¬ 
mate design to still greater potentialities of 
utility. The best that is offered needs still 
greater powers of versatility to permit the 
scientist, engineer and technician to continue 
on the road of scientific progress. For those 
who have problems which can be translat¬ 
ed into motion within the limits of the in¬ 
strument, and wish to have a quick solu¬ 
tion, the oscilloscope will provide it. 

Ingenuity and imagination correctly ap¬ 
plied will result in progress 1n the desired 
direction. 
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speech Amplifiers 

Part II—Frequency Considerations 


By ROBERT F. SCOTT 


T O utilize the output of a vacuum tube 
amplifier, the plate of the tube in the 
output stage must be connected to 
the high voltage supply through some 
kind of plate load. This load may be.induc¬ 
tive or resistive. Resistance coupling is the 
more commonly used and so it will be dis¬ 
cussed first. 

Resistance-capacitance coupling is em¬ 
ployed with equal ease for iriodes as well 
as pentodes. Figures 1 and 2 are actual 
circuit diagrams of single stages of resist¬ 
ance coupled amplification employing triodc 
and pentode tubes respectively. It will be 
noticed that there is a resistor in the plate 
circuit of each tube. This is the plate re¬ 
sistor* and is designated by the symbol. Ri. 
Also attached to the plate is a condenser 
which has its opposite end attaclied to the 
grid resistor and the grid of the following 
tube. This condenser is called the coupling 
condenser, Cc and serves to transfer the 
alternating impulses to the grid of the fol¬ 
lowing stage. The voltage passed by the 
coupling condenser is impressed across the 
grid resistor, R^. The voltage drop across 
the cathode resistor. Rk, serves to make the 
cathode positive with respect to the grid, 
(or the grid i^ negative with respect to the 
cathode). The cathode resistor is usually 
by-passed by a condenser, Ck, placed in 
the circuit to by-pass any alternating volt¬ 
ages around the cathode resistor. This is 
done so that the on!^' drop in voltage across 
Rk will be due to the presence of direct 
current flowing through it. 



(Dne characteristic of resistance coupling 
IS the way in which the gain of the stage 
vanes with the frequency. It is a simple 
matter to place a resistance coupled net¬ 
work in a circuit between two stages and 
call It a resistance coupled stage. This 
stage will have certain gain and frequency- 
response characteristics which will differ 
from any stage having different values or 
tubes. The frequency response character¬ 
istics of such a stage are such that it will 
pass a broad band of frequencies bur the 
amplification will fall off sharply at the 
lower and higher frequencies. Tlie response 
curve of all resistance coupled amplifiers 
IS the same and for this reason, the curve 
of the resistance coupled stage may be 
called the universal response curve for re¬ 
sistance coupled amplifiers. This curve is 
shown in Fig. 3. 

GAIN VERSUS FREQUENCY 

Figs. 4-a-b-c-d show the equiv^alcnt cir¬ 
cuits for the resistance-coupled triode ampli¬ 
fier stage. Fig. 4-a shows that the grid in¬ 
put voltage, E„, has the same effect upon 
the changes of plate current as a generator 
having an output voltage equal to —uE, 
placed in scries with the plate resistance 
and the plate resistor. Two values of ca¬ 
pacitance are seen in these figures which 
do not actually appear in the amplifier cir¬ 
cuit. These capacitances, Cp and rep¬ 
resent values which we cannot eliminate 
from the circuit. Cp is the sum of the 
capacitance that exists between the plate 
and grid of the tul^ 
plus the capacitance 
which exists between 
the wiring around 
the plate of the tube. 
Cj: is the input ca¬ 
pacitance. which is 
a combination of the 
effects of the grid-to- 
cathodc capacitance 


Fig 4~EfFect of fre¬ 
quency on response. 
At (a) is the equiv¬ 
alent circuit, (b) the 
effective circuit for 
intormediafe frequen¬ 
cies, (c) on higher 
frequencies, and (d) 
is the effective low- 
frequency circuit. 


Figs. I and 2 — Typical resistance-coupled 
stages using triode and pentode. Fig. 3— 
Response curve of such amplifier circuits. 

and tlie gi id-to-plate capacitance. In many 
cases, circuit wiring at the grid of the 
following tube may be of such a value as 
to enter into the reactions of the stage. 

As we have seen, the behavior of an 
amplifier varies with the frequency; there¬ 
fore its behavior for each frequency range 
must be studied individually. The behavior 
of the stage at intermediate frequencies will 
be discussed first since all other calcula¬ 
tions are made with respect to the gain at 
intermediate frequencies. For a bird's-eye 
view of the circuit as seen by the inter¬ 
mediate frequencies, look at Fig. 4-b. In 
this circuit, the coupling condenser lias 
been replaced by an unbroken path. To un¬ 
derstand the phenomenon of the missing 
condenser, let us recall what we know about 
the action of i^ie condenser in the alter¬ 
nating current circuit. 

A condenser does not pass all frequencies 
witii equal ease but gi\es preference to 
higher frequencies. Coupling condensers for 
resistance coupled stages are so selected as 
to have very little reactance or opposition 
to the flow of alternating currents in the 
intermediate range. 

EFFECT ON A TEST SIGNAL 

Let us take a signal covering all of the 
audio range and having a voltage equal to 
E, and place it upon the grid of our ampli¬ 
fier tube. The tube will amplify to a value 
— uE.. This is the value of the signal when 
It appears across the plate resistor.- R,. 
The middle or intermediate range will see a 
clear patli over to the grid of the following 
stage. Therefore we may consider the grid 
resistors, R^, to be in parallel with Ri. This 
will have the effect of reducing the resist¬ 
ance of both of these resistors. (“The law 
of parallel resistors.”) 

In this case, the resultant resistance of 
Ri and Rc in parallel act as the plate load 
of the tube. Sjnee this resultant resistance 
IS smaller than either one of these values 
regarded separately, the output voltage will 
be less than would appear across Rj if ' it 
were not coupled to the grid circuit of the 
following stage. For this reason, it is de¬ 
sirable to have the values of Ri and as 
large as practical. The value of Ri cannot 
be increased beyond a specific/\'alue be¬ 
cause of the direct current losses which 
would appear across it, making it necessary 
to employ unusually high values of plate-^ 
supply voltages. The resistance of Rg should 
be made as high as permissible. 

The amplification in the intermediate 
range of frequencies is given by the fol¬ 
lowing equation ; 

Gain at intermediate frequencies = 

Eo ^ Rl 

^ E. . Rl -h Rp 

where - amplification factor of the tube 

Ri X R. 

Rl — - 

Rl Rg 

= resistance formed by R, and R, in 
parallel. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the high 
and low frequencies cannot see a clear path, 
unhampered by the coupling condenser and 
the shunting capacitances, as is seen by the 
intermediate frequencies. For it would then 
be possible to have a resistance-coupled am¬ 
plifier with a straiglit line frequency re¬ 
sponse cur\e. 


AT HIGH FREQUENCIES 

Fig. 4-c is similar to the path as seen by 
the intermediate frequencies, but we have a 
shunting capacitance Ct which appears 
fCoutntued on page 114) 
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Silent Recording Methods 

New Developments Will Reduce Noise on Both Disc and Film 

By I. QUEEN 


J UST prior to the war, sound recording 
for comnierc'ial and honie use was rap¬ 
idly increasing. Many of the larger 
radio receivers were being sold as com¬ 
bined raido-recorders and reprorlucers 
(disc) so that not only could a direct home 
recording be made, but incoming radio se¬ 
lections could be taken off the air and re¬ 
corded for future playback. It is natural to 
wish to repeat the performance of a famous 
comedian, favorite orchestra or world lead¬ 
er, just as it is for us to photograph far¬ 
away places, scenic wonders, friends or im¬ 
portant events. The recording of sound or 
picture enables us to bring forth at will 
events of the past. 

It is confidently expected that the post¬ 
war period will bring widespread use of 
electronic equipment. This will be especially 
true of television, which is expected to fol¬ 
low within a few years of our conversion 
to peaceful endea\’ors. Just as the develop¬ 
ment of radio brought with it a wide inter¬ 
est in recording on disc, we may expect the 
advent of television to make us more sound- 
plus-picture conscious. 

W e may wish to record our fa\orite 
actress, football game or political leader. 
Possibly the television program may call for 
a particularly interesting experiment in 
chemistry, a “how to make it“ stunt or the 
exhibit of a rare document. By means of a 
sound-on-film camera and recorder w e may 
make a permanent record of the scene as it 
appears on the television screen and are 
then at liberty to repea^ it for friends who 
may have missed it or to file it away for 
future reference. 

SOUND RECORDING METHODS 

The principles involved in recording 
sounds are not particularly complicated or 
different from those with \yhich the radio 
technician is acquainted. Disc recording is 
the simpler of the two methods in common 
use, but film recording is not much more 
difficult to understand. Many articles have 
appeared in Radio-Craft magazine during 
the past few years on both subjects. The 
writer, for instance, covered “Sound on 
Filin'* in three parts beginning November, 
1937 and “Sound on Disc** in the March. 
1941, issue. The former method is used 
where an accompanying moving picture ex¬ 
ists, while the latter is tlie simpler and 
less expensive of the two. 

The technician and serviceman may well 
consider recording and reproducing of 
sound as an extension of radio. He should 
accordingly be prepared to handle work in 
these lines. Judging by requests for articles 
on sound recording it is apparent that high 
interest exists among Radio-Crajt readers. 
.Accordingly, this article will describe sev¬ 
eral new developments pertaining to this 
field. 

SOUND ON FILM 

Sound on film utilizes the principle of a 
narrow light-sensitive track which travels 
uniformly before a varying light sourc^. 
Fig. 1-a shows a piece of variable density 
recording wherein the beam of light ex¬ 
tends through the entire width or the track 


and is varied in intensity either by a me¬ 
chanical valve or a varying light source. 
Fig. 1-b is a variable-area recording where¬ 
in the light source is constant, but the film 
area exposed is changed. These changes cor¬ 
respond to changes of acoustic energy at 


the microphone. During the recording the 
film is everyw here masked off except for the 
small slit on which exposure is desired. For 
reproduction the film travels uniformly in 
front of a similar slit. A constant liglit 
(CoutUuicd on following page) 
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Pjg- 4—A synchroniling system for use with non-contlnuous matter 
such as lantern slides. Fig. 5—Phase*modulation with disc records. 


source shines through this slit onto a photo¬ 
electric cell so that the modulated beam re¬ 
sults in corresponding electrical vibrations. 

For less noisy reproductioA it is desired 
that at low modulation -levels the area of 
the slit be reduced so that the grains of the 
film will cause less noise. Therefore a mask¬ 
ing device (in the variable-area method) 


follows the envelope 
of the sound so that 
the exposed area is 
only that necessary 
for sound reproduc¬ 
tion. 

A wry recent in¬ 
vention by a Maine 
man, John R. Coon¬ 
ey, will result in the 
complete elimination 
of noise due to film 
grain, etc. Fig. 2 
shows a constant 
light source, 2, pass¬ 
ing through an aper¬ 
ture, 3, and an optical 
system, 4. A vibrat¬ 
ing mirror, 5, is con¬ 
nected to a piezo 
crystal unit, 8, which 
is actuated by a 25 
Kc. oscillator. 9. The 
beam after passing 
through the masking 
plate, 6, is approxi¬ 
mately .001" square 
and scans from one 
side of the sound 
track to the other on 
the film, on to a 
photocell, 7. An am¬ 
plifier, 10, feeds into 
the limiter, 11. and 
detector, J2, and then 
into the loud-speak¬ 
er, 13. 

As a result of the 
25 Kc. vibration of 
the mirror, the scan¬ 
ning beam will travel 
back and forth across 
the track. Referring 
to Fig. 2a, we plot 
light intensity (vertical) against time (hori¬ 
zontal). The time interval shown as x is 
that in which the beam travels along the 
transparent part, y corresponding to the 
opaque part. Note that the intensity during 
X is not constant. This is due to film grain, 
dust and other imperfections, which will 
result in noise. 


Fig. 2b shows wliat happens when the 
film has moved so that section b is now 
in front of the beam. Evidently, the opaque 
sections are now greater than the trans- 
I^rent. Fig. 2c corresponds to film por¬ 
tion c. We therefore have pulses of light 
which the photocell secs as almost constant, 
but are really modulated by feeble changes 
in amplitude. 

The limiter, 11, is set to a pre-determined 
level to slice off these irregularities as in 
Fig. 2d, resulting in noise-free reproduction 
from the speaker. 

Another recent improvement in sound re¬ 
production is showti in Fig. 3. One source of 
difficulty has always been in connection with 
the exciter bulb. This requires a heavy cur¬ 
rent for intense illumination, and an A.C. 
source provides a loud hum in reproduc¬ 
tion. One solution has been to use a source 
of super-sonic power; which, however, re¬ 
sults in a complex arrangement. In the 
present case we make use of a bulb contain¬ 
ing two filaments, a thin one and a massive 
one. 

As illustrated, a 60-cycIe source connects 
to an auto transformer, the outimt going to 
the heavy filament (at the right in Fig. 3a). 
Due to a phase-changing arrangement con¬ 
sisting of choke and resistor, the lighter 
filament is supplied with a voltage 90® 
out of phase. The maximum brilliancy of 
'one filament is reached at the instant when 
minimum brilliancy of the other is attained. 
W ith both filaments focussed for the same 
spot, one overlaps tlie other, resulting in a 
minimum of hum. This new type of bulb is 
due to Robert L. Haynes of Indianapolis. 

SOUND-ON-DISC 

The utility of disc recording is limited 
to cases where synchronized moving pic¬ 
tures are not desired. However, this method 
is \vell adapted to accompany non-synchron- 
ized pictures or single frame pictures. For 
instance, until the start of the war, great 
interest was shown by the p-ublic in the 
single-frame cameras exemplified by the 
Leica. This type ^akes only one still pic¬ 
ture at a time, and because of the compact- 
(Continued on page 121) 



Fig. 6 Playback arrangement for phase-modulated records. Limiters and discriminator^ cut off noise, give high-quality reproduction. 
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BROADCAST 

EOUIPMENT 


PART III 

MASTER CONTROL-ROOM FACILITIES 
By DON C. HOEFLER 


This typical control 
room is at Radio Sta¬ 
tion WLS, Chicago, 



Courtcsif Radio Corporation of Amlerica 


T he transmitting equipment of a mod¬ 
ern broadcasting station is usually lo¬ 
cated in the suburbs of the city which 
it serves, to obtain l)etter coverage. 

The absence of tall buildings and other me¬ 
tallic structures >vhich would otherwise re¬ 
flect and a'bsorb the emitted R.F. energy, 
allows for a greater primary service area. 

The FCC requires that the station's main 
studios must be located within the city 
proper. T^is imposes no hardship, for it is 
the most practical arrangement from the 
standpoint of accessibility to the staff, 
artists, and sponsors. It does, however, re¬ 
quire a central point for the superintend¬ 
ence of all incoming and outgoing audio 
signals, before reaching the transmitter. 
Such a spot is located adjacent to the 
studios and is known as the Master Con¬ 
trol Room. It is here that all incoming pro¬ 
grams from »the adjoining studios, remote 
lines, network lines, or radio receivers are 
received, amplified to their proper lev^, 
and fed to the transmitter program line. 

The equipment used is often identical or 
very similar to that previously described 
for the studio control bootli. 

THE LINE AMPLIFIER 

The line amplifier is of the same type- 
as the studio amplifiers, but its function 
is to bring the amplitude of the program 
up to the level ri^uired to feed the pro¬ 
gram line, which is usually 0 db. Natural¬ 
ly, the same careful designing to minimize 
noise and distortion must be observed 
throughout the speech equipment. To pre¬ 
vent the picking up of stray electrostatic 
and electromagnetic fields by the equip¬ 
ment wiring and program lines, they must 
be thoroughly shielded. All plugs, sockets, 
and other connections, must be so made 
as to guarantee firm contact, as the most 
inconsiderable variations in contact Resist¬ 
ance will produce seriously objectionable 
noises in the output. 

Thermal-agitation noise is due to the 
random motion of electrons within a con¬ 
ductor. This effect is made worse by the 
fact that it increases directly as the band¬ 
width of the amplifier, as such noises usual¬ 
ly contain practically every frequency within 
the audible spectrum. Fortunately, ther¬ 
mal agitation noise decreases ^ery rapid¬ 
ly as the input resistance of the amplifier 
is Ipwered, and thus may be partially off¬ 
set in this way. Shot effect results from 
the fact that the electron stream from 
cathode to plate is composed of a series 
of particles rather than an absolutely uni¬ 
form flow. The electrons arrive at the plate 
with some irregularity, to form a noise 
component in the plate current. However, 
the presence of an adequate space charge 
in the tube tends to smooth out these 
irregularities to such an extent as to prac¬ 
tically eliminate shot effect when complete 
temperature saturation exists. This is some¬ 
times accomplished by operating the fila¬ 
ment voltage of the input tube, which is 
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the most important in this respect, abo\ e 
its rated value, thus insuring a plentiful 
electron supply and a more uniform plate 
current. 

Carbon resistors are another source of 
similar noise, and should never be used at 
points carrying a low program level. Such 
noises increase rapidly with the value of 
the resistance. The amplifier tubes must 
be extremely quiet in operation, are usual¬ 
ly of the non-microphonic type, and cushion- 
mounted. If a monitoring loud-si)eaker is 
operated nearby, it often becomes neces¬ 
sary to surround the first tubes with a 
bla^et of cotton batting, in T)rder to in¬ 
sulate them from acoustic feedback. 

Tube sockets are very important^ for if 
firm contact is not made at all times, or if 
there is a great tendency toward oxida¬ 
tion. more troublesome noises' may be in¬ 
troduced. The sockets and grid cap con¬ 
tacts should be cleaned with carbon tetra¬ 
chloride or crocus cloth at least once every 
three months to insure noiseless operation. 
Whenever possible, the input transformer 
is center-tapped to ground, and is always 
very heavily shielded. The amplifier is 
mounted as far away from all A.C. fields 
as possible, and the associated transform¬ 
ers and chokes should be rotated to the 
angle of minimum coupling. The power sup¬ 
ply must be completely filtered, and de¬ 
coupling filters must prevent undesirable 
feedback between stages. 

The amplifier circuit itself must be so 
designed that it reproduces faithfully, with¬ 
out noticeable change or distortion of any 
kind, the program material produced in 
the studios or reproduced from transcrip¬ 
tions. ^n broadcasting's earliest days, 
speeWi amplifiers were nearly all impedance- 


coupled. Then as the quality of transform¬ 
ers was improved, transformer coupling at¬ 
tained widespread usage. With the fairly 
recent advances in high-gain tubes, pres¬ 
ent amplifiers are mainly re si stance-coupled, 
with input and output transformers for im¬ 
pedance matching. All modern speech 
equipment is designed to have a substantial¬ 
ly uniform response from 20 to 15,000 
c.p.s. or better. 

VOLUME CONTROLS 

Since the primary service area of a 
transmitting station depends, among other 
things, upon the average degree of modu¬ 
lation, it is advisable to keep this as high 
as possible. Also, to avoid serious cross¬ 
talk and excessive background noise, the 
normal program line level should be limited 
to 0 db. with a maximum of -f2 db on 
peaks. As the volume range of even the 
best program transmission circuits pres¬ 
ently in general use is limited to 25 or 30 
db, and since the dynamic range of a sym¬ 
phony orchestra, for example, is about 60 
db, it is evident that some volume com¬ 
pression is necessary. 

The master control-room engineer has 
final coiitrol over all program material be¬ 
fore it is impressed upon the program line 
to the transmitter, and it is his duty to in¬ 
sure that the volume is at the proper level 
and within the specified ranges at all times. 
Since at best, this system restricts the 
fidelity of sound reproduction, because it 
purposely introduces amplitude distortion, 
it is obvious that an incompetent control- 
room operator can easily ruin an other¬ 
wise perfect program. 

Ladder-Pj'pe attenuators are most often 

(Contitntcd on page 108 ) 
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ECONOMY 20-WATTER 

An Amplifier Which Combines High-Fidelity and Simplicity 


T his amplifier was originally designed 
and built a couple of years ago, partly 
to maintain the writer^s reputation and 
show up some of the very inferior 
jobs used in daiice^bands, etc., and partly 
to see how much power could be got from 
how small an amplifier. Incidentally some 
6B5 and 6N6G tubes are bulkier than 
others. 

The 20‘Watt amplifier features such re¬ 
finements as inverse feedback, low hum 
level, few tubes (only five altogether), low 
noise level, extended frequency range, etc., 
but there is nothing very unorthodox in the 
appearance of the circuit. Rather, tlie high 
output power with an economical power 
pack is obtained by the correct choice of 
tubes and circuit constants. Low noise level 
and low hum level are obtained in part by 
the small number of tubes and by having 
all controls placed after the first tube. 

CHOICE OF TUBES 
The tube line-up is: 6SC7 as first voltage 
amplifier for both crystal microphone and 
needle armature hi-fi pick-up, 6SC7 as 
driver and phase inverter, a pair of 6N6G*s 
in class ABi and a 5V4G rectifier. Altcrna- 

•Proprietor Straode Electronic Laboratory ; Lec¬ 
turer in Electronics, Melbourne Technical College 
(Australia). 


By JOHN W. STRAEDE* 


tive tubes are a pair of 79’s followed 
by a pair of 6B5’s with an 83V as rec¬ 
tifier, For those tubes the circuit con¬ 
stants need not be changed as shown in 
the schematic diagram. For the output 
stage, a pair of 6L6G’s can be used in 
class ABi, with the load reduced from 
10,000 ohms to 9000 and the bias resistor 
increased to 325 ohms. In addition, a 300 
ohm resistor of 5 watt rating must be con¬ 
nected in series in the H.T. supply. How¬ 
ever, the 6N6G or 6B5 tubes should be 
used if possible as these give superior tonal 
quality besides being very noncritical as 
regards load impedance (a 100% rise in 
load impedance causes less than 5% rise 
in power output). ' 

The power supply is very economical 
indeed, as the transformer has a rating of 
only 100 Ma. This is quite enough as the 
total no-s(gnal drain is only 92 Ma. for the 
whole amplifier and the average drains on 
speech and music arc only 95 and 98 Ma. 
respectively, although peak drains of about 
110 Ma. may be encountered for periods 
of about a tenth of a second. 

Some rather anomalous prices for tubes 


exist in Australia. For example, the octal- 
based 6N6G costs more than its UX-based 
equivalent, the 6B5. On the other hand, 
the 83V costs more than its octal equiva¬ 
lent, the 5V4G, !Many tube types are now 
non-existent in Australia, although we do 
turn out some types not very common in 
America, eg., the EL3NG, the 1M5G and 
the 6B7S. However, we manage fairly well 
and the number of types made here is 
increasing. 

PHASE INVERTER 

The phase inverter uses the floating para- 
phase system, this giving an automatic near- 
balance, the “second” output tube receiving 
slightly less drive than the first. Inverse 
feedback is applied from the primary of 
the output transformer to the anode of the 
driver (first section of the second 6SC7). 
This feedback gives a reduction in distor¬ 
tion, a reduction in hum and also a reduc¬ 
tion in the unbalance of the output tubes. 
The reduction in unbalance occurs in two 
ways — first the general negative feedback 
action reducing the drive more in one direc¬ 
tion than the other, secondly the bias re¬ 
sistor of the phase inverter is not by-passed 
so that the first section (working at a 
higher level than the other, because of the 
(Contiuucd on page 118) 
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Sch#ma+ic of the Economy 20-Watter. Due to the use of 6N6*G tubes, plenty of gain and power ere obtainable from a 5-tube circuit. 
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Record Changers 

How They Work and How to Service Them 


By JOHN NEEDRE 


C AUSE of many a headache in the 
modern service shop is the automatic 
record changer, which has become 
prominent due to the tremendous in¬ 
crease in popularity of phonograph records. 
To the serviceman in the early stages of at¬ 
tempting to acquire efficiency in radio serv¬ 
ice work, these intricate mechanisms are 
great lime wasters. The first time he 
watches the mechanism of an automatic 
changer he can obser\e directly the gears 
and levers during their complete operation 
and still remain baffled as to how it works. 
Even after be has learned the purpose of 
all the levers he finds that trouble may be¬ 
come apparent at one point and have its 
source at another point in a gear seemingly 
unrelated to the trouble. All the while, 
precious time in which dozens of other 
paying jobs might be accomplished, i^ wast¬ 
ing away. 

A little previous knowledge is indispen¬ 
sable in speeding up progress on any job, 
so let us see how record changers can be 
broken down into simplified components 
that will make them easily understandable. 
Then it will \)C possible to point out typical 
troubles and remedies which will give us a 
head start on the job. 

RECORD CHANGER SEQUENCES 
In almost every record changer of the 
types in use today the records are stacked 
one on the other and supported directly 
above the turntalde so that they may be 
released one at a time and fall in place to 
be played. Gravity and atmospheric pressure 
connive in conveying the record to the turn¬ 


table quickly and gently. There are a few 
types in which tRc records^re stacked on 
the turntable and each one mpped off, as it 
finishes playing, into a container at the side. 
In either case, the pickup arm must rise 
and move aside wlten the record has finished 
playing and return to the correct place on 
outer edge of the record tliat has just come 
into place. 

In order to provide the required motions 
of the record release and pickup arm, a cam 
wheel is used in practically all types. This 
may be the “high and low“ type cam or it 
may have a groove impressed in it. See 
Fig. 1. A is the horizontal movement for 
activating the record selector, B shows the 
vertical movement which raises or lowers 
the pickup, and C the horizontal movement 
which swings the pickup on or off the 
record. It is common practice to locate this 
cam so that one side is near the swivel of 
the pickup arm. In this location it can 
easily control the up and down (vertical) 
motion of the pickup. 

The same cam will provide the lateral 
motions for moving the pickup arm back 
and forth at the proper moment to place 
it on the record or remove it when the 
record has finished playing. See Fig. 2. 
A. The cam wheel has pushed back the lever 
which is fixed to the same shaft as the 
pickup arm, thereby swinging the pickup 
away from the turntable. 

B. As the cam continues to rotate, it 
allows the arm to move toward the record, 
stopping at a predetermined point called 
the “needle landing place” which should be 
(Continued on page llO) 
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Fig. I—The basic circuit of a simple transconductance tube tester. Fig. 2—How the checker can be modified for making emt>sion tests. 


Dynamic Tube Tester 

This Instrument Measures Transconductance Values 

Ify .JOHN A. DE\^AR 


W ITH few exceptions, all the tube 
testers on the market today are 
the total emission type. All ele¬ 
ments but the cathode arc tied to¬ 
gether and the emission of the cathode is 
measured by a D.C milliammeter. Such test¬ 
ers require few parts and are useful for 
short and emission tests of rectifiers and 
output tubes, where the emitting ability of 
the cathode is one of the major factors. In 
other types of.tubes they have severe limita¬ 
tions,^ for they give no indication of the 
tubes’ transconductancc, abbreviated Sm. 
(Mutual conductance, abbreviated Gm, 
means the same.) 

Transconductance by formula is: 

^ _ dip _ change in plate current 

dEu for given change in grid voltage 

Thus, if an A.C signal of 1 volt is im¬ 
pressed between grid and cathode of a tube 
with norihal plate and bias voltages and its 
A.C. plate component measured in micro- 
emperes, the result is a direct reading in 
micromhos (pMhos). If the A.C. output is 
IMA: 

dip .001 

Sm =-= - = 1000 nMhoi 

dEi; 1 

Since the tube’s Sin is directly affected by 
emission, plate resistance, positioning of 
elements, ^tc., and the test is made under 
conditions closely approximately actual 
working conditions. This type of test is 
greatly superior to straight emission tests. 
It has even been found in life tests on a 
number of tetrodes* that while emission fell 
off with some tubes to a point where they 
might nave been rejected by an emission 
tester, their Sm had actually increased and 
they were more efficient amplifiers than 
when first tested. 

Figure I shows the basic circuit for such 
a tester. Theoretically the output measur¬ 
ing device should be an A.C. milliammeter of 
the dynamometer type which responds only 
to A .C. Hovvever, since such instruments 

*Enectronics Eng. Manual. Vol. I, * 
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are scarce, it has been replaced with a choke 
LI to apply the plate voltage, an isolating 
capacitor Cl. a diode rectifier and D.C. 
milliammeter Ml. It will be noted that the 
output impedance of the circuit compris^ 
of LI, Cl, V2, Ml and R2 is quite low. 
Therein does the Sm test differ from actual 
operating conditions, for the purpose is to 
measure the A.C. output into a load small 
compared to the tube’s plate resistance. 

THE REQUIRED EQUIPMENT 

Since, due to war sliortages, odd parts 
are to be used, no specific values are civen. 

1 1 supplies the 60-cycle A.C. signal for the 
control grid and can be any step-down 
transformer, a winding on the power trans¬ 
former, filament, bell-ringing or even an 
output transformer, since no current is 
drawn from it. R1 is to adjust the voltage 
applied to the grid and can be any value 
of volume control. It can be set at one volt, 
or if the meter hasn’t sufficient flexibility, 
it can be put on the panel and set for vari¬ 
ous Mho scales. This would also be a 
simpler procedure than switching shunts 
across the meter for lower range meters. 
LI can be a filter choke, audio choke or the 
primary of an output transformer. It should 
have low resistance so too great a D.C. 
drop will not be created across it when 
testing power tubes. It should have fairly 
high impedance at 60 cycles—say at least 
30 H. Cl and C2 should be paper capacitors 
offering low impedance at 60 cycles —2 Mfd, 
preferably larger. 

The meter can be any D.C. milliammeter 
with a fundamental range of from 1-6 MA, 
though a higher range could be used if the 
fixed grid input voltage of one volt was 
increased. Lower range meters can have 
their scales extended with suitable shunts. 
Since tubes vary in Sm from a few hundred 
to about 6000 microinhos. the scale or scales 
will have to be readable from approximate¬ 
ly 0.2 to 6 Ma. V2 can be a diode such as 
6H6 or 84. Any tube with good cathode 
emission can have its grids and plate tied 
together to operate as a diode, and will 
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work here. R2 can be any potentiometer 
that will carry the meter current. It forms 
the diode load and is adjusted for maximum 
meter reading with a given input signal. 
Once adjusted it can be left set or replaced 
\yitli a fi.xed resistor. R4 is the poten¬ 
tiometer (any volume control) for giving 
the tube its required bias. It must be much 
larger in value than R5 so that it will not 
pass too much current due to the drop 
across R5. It will be a front panel control 
and will be calibrated. Its setting deter¬ 
mined by meter measurement, and listed for 
each tube. 

The re?t of the instrument requires: 1— 
A tapped filament transformer T2, to supply 
all tube rcquireineiits between M ami 117 v. 
2—A source of B supply of about 350 v. 
with good regulation and bleeder tapped 
about evciy 50 v. to supply various plate 
and screen potentials and bias. 3—An array 
of sockets to accommodate all types of 
receiver lubes in use, wired together accord¬ 
ing to standard pin numbering, with each 
of the nine possible contacts brought out to 
pill jacks or terminals on the panel. The 
sockets, transformer, meter and filament 
switch of an old emission tester could be 
adapted to the purpose. 

PATCH-CORD SYSTEM 

This is essentially a technician’s instru¬ 
ment and switching arrangements would be 
complicated and costly. Therefore, with the 
exception of the filament, no switching ar¬ 
rangement was considered. Instead pin 
jacks and pin tip leads are used to make 
the various connections externally. This 
gives the instrument complete flexibility 
and freedom from obsolescence unless new 
type sockets are brought out, at which time 
they could easily be added. 

Referring to Figure 3, it will be seen 
that the instrument must be used with a 
tube manual for the application of proper 
voltages to the correct pins and to find the 
Sm to be expected under these conditions— 
unless the builder prefers to make a con?- 
pletc list of pin numbers, voltages and Sm 
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to be expected. The writer found it simpler 
to enter the bias setting and Sm in the 
tube manual. 

Calibration of new scales for the Sm 
meter is carried out with known good tubes. 
The procedure will vary with the type of 
D.C. milliammeter used. Let us assume that 
it is a 0-6 Ma. This should give us a range 
up to 6000 pMhos. First we must set R\ 
to apply one volt peak between cathode and 
grid. This should be measured with a 
V.T V.M. if resistance of K1 is high. If one 
is not available calculate it from the output 
of Tl and the resistance ratio of R1 : 

x + y 


when Eg is signal output, Et is transformer 
output and equals 1.414 times voltage 
measured on ordinary meter; x and y are 
values in ohms either side of tap. 

Insert a known good tube, say a 6C5, and 
apply voltages for an Sm of 2000 pMhos. 

If the output circuit were completely effi¬ 
cient a reading of about 2 Ma. should be 
obtained. In any case, mark tlie scale for 
2000 pMhos. Similarly, repeat with say a 
6J5 for 3000 pMhos, a 27 for 1000, a 6V6 
for 4000, and so on. By consulting the tube 
manual, tubes with other values can he 
chosen and different tubes with the same 
Sm used for a double-check of the calibra¬ 
tion, which should be fairly linear. 

Some constructors may prefer to put R1 
on the front panel and log an arbitrary 
value for each tube which will give it the 
correct Sm reading to correspond to the 
manual data for given conditions. It should 
also be mentioned that the bias control R4 
can be used to vary the output reading. 

If a 1 or 2 Ma. meter is used it would 
be best to have two or even three scales, 
increasing the meter’s range with a switch 
and shunts. In the case of a heavy current 
meter of 10 Ma. or more it would be advis¬ 
able to increase the input signal voltage to 
give full scale deflection for a 6000 pMho 
reading. An Sm scale of 0-3000 will handle 
the great majority of tubes ; in fact all 
but about twenty. A 0-6000 pMho scale will 
take care of all but nine, such as the 25L6 
and 6Y6. The 1633 is highest with an Sm 
of 10,0(X). The builder can decide whether 
or not it is justifiable to extend the ranges 
in order to measure these tubes at their 
full rated value. 

CONSTANT VOLTAGE NEEDED 

It is of course essential to hold all volt¬ 
ages constant, hence, rheostat R7, capable 
of dissipating 30 to 40 watts. If an A.C. 
voltmeter is not avaijable to incorporate in 
the instrument, pin jacks can be provided 
to use an external one. Similarly, with the 
meter Ml which, if it belongs to a multi 
tester could not be calibrated directly. It 
would then be necessary to make a conver¬ 
sion chart for it. 

Also note that it is necessary to use a 
center tapped resistor when checking fila¬ 
ment type tubes or a 60"Cycle voltage will 
he impressed on the grid (independent of 
Tl), due to unbalance in the filament cir¬ 
cuit. If the C.T. resistor is low in value 
it will have to be opened up by switch S2 
for high filament voltage tubes, or it will 
burn out. If a high value is chosen to avoid 
this it will bias the tube. 

No provision was made for emission or 
short tests since it would further complicate 
the circuit and it is assumed that a con¬ 
ventional emission tester is available for 
such tests. However, the output circuit 
could be modified as shown in Figure 2 to 
provide emission tests by throwing SI. The 
switch is double-pole double-throw type. 
When used for emission tests the meter 
shunt R6 is connected across the meter to 
give it a suitable range and the meter is 



inserted in series with the plate supply. 

Emission readings should correspond with 
manual data for given voltages. The meter 
should cover from a few mils to at least 
60, and it may he desired to add another 
shunt and switch to give more easily read 
ranges. 

To save pin jacks the writer used an in¬ 
sulated panel (Masonite) and drilled holes 
to take the pin tips, riveting springs to the 
back of the i>anel. Pin tips were made from 
heavy copper wire, insulated with tape. 

Since the operator may come in contact 
with 350 volts, it is advisable to break the 
plate supply with a switch, S4. while setting 
up for a test. Also, of course, care must 
be taken in making correct connections, or 
the tube miglit be damaged. Dual purpose 
tubes will require two or more separate 
tests. 

If a tapped filament transformer is not 
available it can be wound on any power 
transformer with a good HO v. primary. 

(When removing the old windings observe 
the number of turns per volt. If a 5 v. 
winding has 30 turns the transformer has 
6 turns per volt. This can be used to com¬ 
pute where to tap off leads. In this case 
the 1.4 v. tap will be at 6 x 1.4 =r 8.4 turns 
and 6.3 v. at 6 x 6.3 = 37.8 turns ap¬ 
proximately.) 

The d\’namic tester is a most useful in¬ 
strument and will well repay the builder in - i * 

time saved, particularly when a replacement Panel layout of the transconductance meter 
tube is not readily available for a substitu- it such at to promote speed and efficiency. 


tion check, or a receiver for a check under 
operating conditions. At the same time it 
will save the rejection of low emission but 
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Sally, the Service Maid 

Part HI—THE CASE OF THE CRYSTAL PICKUP 
By NATE SILVERMAN 


I T was Sunday morning, July 2, 1944, and 
Mrs. Cartwright's gardner and liveri^ 
chauffeur were removing the Edison 
radio combination from the back of the 
Rolls-Royce parked in front of the Sally 
Mason, Setxnce Maid radio sliop. 

’‘You did a splendid job, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Cartwright to Sally Mason. “The 
radio and phonograph both played better 
than ever before, after you overhauled 
them. But now, after only one month, I can 
hardly hear the phonograph records. The 
radio stations come in as loud and clear as 
they ever did. But all I hear when I play 
a record is a faint scratching sound.” 

;*I shall do my best, Mrs. Cartwright,” 
said Sally. No use antagonizing her best 
customer. And Mrs. Cartwright’s daughter, 
a WAC, was bringing some of the girls 
home for July Fourth. And her son was 
bringing home some of his army friends. 

Can ha\'e the Edison ready, my 
dear."” said Mrs. Cartwright. “I know it’s 
Sunday. I intensely dislike having you work 
on Sunday.” Mrs. Cartwriglit smiled. 

Double-time on Sundays, isn't it, my dear? 

I shall be only too happy to pay.” 

The Edison was now in the shop; the 
Rolls-Royce and ii& occupants were gone. 
Although Sally had felt anything but con¬ 
fident of her ability to replace the magnetic 


pickup with tJie crystal pickup which she 
had sold Mrs. Cartwright, her manner was 
confidence itself. She’d handled crystal 
pickups before. What was so difficult about 
installing a crystal pickup? Particularly in 
a radio as ancient as that Edison. Nothing 
to it. 

Yesterday, Technical Corporal Dan Bry- 
ner, home on leave for the holiday, had 
dropped in the shop .for a few minutes. 
When she had told him about the Edison 
and he had oflfered to help, she had told 
him to enjoy his visit with his family and 
friends. She could handle this Job. Why 
deprive him of his fun? Why make the 
poor boy work on Sunday, just as she was 
doing today? Oh, well. 

She removed the magnetic pickup and 
checked for continuity. Just as she’d fig¬ 
ured when slie had played the phonograph 
in Mrs. Cartwright’s home, the pickup was 
open. Probably burned ovit. Maybe a lead 
was broken. But why waste time? She’d 
already sold Mrs. Cartwright a new crystal 
pickup. Sally hoped there would be the 
noticeable improvement in tone quality she’d 
promised. Crystal pickups were superior to 
magnetic pickups, so Sally had no doubt 
Mrs. Cartwright would readily notice the 
improvement in quality. Maybe even in 
volume, too. 


Sally removed the chassis from the cab¬ 
inet and put it on one of her workbenches. 
Then she went to her desk and took out 
the envelope marked “EDISON R4, R5. 
C4.” She and the Technical Corporal had 
made those diagrams. 

Studying FIG. 1, Sally suddenly had an 
idea. True, the magnetic pickup, connected 
across the audio transformer primary, car¬ 
ried high voltage. Crystal pickups could 
not stand that voltage. Sally drew FIG. 2. 
There! Condensers Cl and C2 would pre¬ 
vent the voltage from damaging the crystal 
pickup. Simple, wasn’t it? Nothing to it! 

WTiile hunting for the mica condensers 
she intended to use, Sally did more think¬ 
ing. Suppose a condenser suddenly de¬ 
veloped a short? Then what? This was 
Sunday. She had only this one crystal 
pickup. No. she certainly couldn’t afford 
to exj^riment. Not under present conditions. 
Definitely, the crystal pickup had to go 
somewhere—some place where there was 
no B-f voltage. But where? 

Looking through wiring diagrams of 
crystal pickup circuits had done her no 
good. They all were used with later radio 
receivers, which used AVC. If the Edison 
used AVC the job would be easy: she’d 
simply connect the pickup across the center 
and hot leads of the volume control in the 
But the Edison had no Automatic 
Volume Control. Darn it! 

Suddenly Sally understood what dad had 
meant when he’d said: “The ancient radio 
circuits arc still brand new, to those who 
haven’t learned the old circuits.” Dad was 
right—as always. Dad could handle tliis 
joli—easily. But dad was a thousand miles 
away, teaching radio to army personnel. 
No, she’d never bothered dad/ with her 
troubles. And she certainly wasn’t starting 
that now. Besides, she’d promised to finish 
this job today. And she would have the 
Edison ready—somehow. 

Let's think, she decided. Let’s think 
v-e-r-y s-l-o-w-l-y. That had been dad’s ad¬ 
vice every time she’d been baffled by a diffi- 
ailt radio repair job. She had to use the 
crystal pickup in a circuit in which there 
was no B-f voltage. That much was clear. 
Crystal clear—even if that was a pun! 

After more thinking and more wrinkling 
of her straight little nose, Sally drew FIG. 
3. There! The Detector grid carried no B 
voltage, so it was safe to try that idea. 
(Continned on page 113) 
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25 l:ears that Created 
a New World of Radio 


> 





From 1919 to 1944 . . . RCA has pioneered 
in the science of radio and electronics . . . 
from world-wide wireless to national network 
and international short-wave broadcasting . . . 
from electron tubes to electron microscopes and 
radiothermics... from the hand-wound Victrola 
to the automatic radio-phonograph . . . from 
television to radar. 

Twenty-five years of service to the nation and 
the public have made RCA a symbol of achieve¬ 


ment and progress ... RCA is a monogram of 
quality in radio-electronic instruments and de¬ 
pendability in communications throughout the 
world. 

From the First World War to the Second, 
RCA developed and expanded its “know-how” 
in skilled engineering and production so vitally 
needed to n^eet the demands of war . . . these 
qualities will be reflected in the peacetime prod¬ 
ucts of RCA. 


t 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK CITY 


R'CA LEADS THE ^AY. . In Radio. , Television . . Phonographs . . Records . . Tubes . . Electronics 
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New Radio-Electronic Devices 


FREQUENCY STANDARD 

James Knights Co. 

Sandwich, Illinois 

^RYSTAL controlled with a hermetically 
^sealed James Knights MD cut dual fre¬ 
quency crystal, a new Secondary Frequency 
Standard Instrument provides useful out¬ 
put up to 40 megacycles at 1000 kilocycle, 
100 kilocycle and 10 kilocycle intervals. 
Oi^ratfts from 60-cycle ll5-volt line. The 
unit is attractively housed in a sturdy metal 
cabinet with gray crackle finish. — Radio- 
Craft 



TRANSMITTING TUBE 

Taylor Tubes 
Chicago, Illinois 

T he Taylor 803 is ^^lax. overall 

length by 2 9/16" max. diameter and is 
fitted with the giant 5-pin micalex base. 

Electrical tube characteristics are: Fila* 
ment voltage 10 volts \.C. or D.C.; Fila¬ 
ment Current 5 amps.: Interelcctrode ca¬ 
pacitances — grid to plate (with external 
shield) 0.15 mfd; Input 17.5 mfd, Output 
29 mfd. 

Operation data for R.F. Amplifier and 
oscillator: D.C. plate voltage 2000 volts, 
suppressor voltage (Grid No. 5) 500 volts, 
screen voltage (Grid No. 2) 600 volts, 
grid voltage (Grid No. 1) 500 volts, D.C. 
plate current 175 M. \., D.C. grid current 
50 M.A., plate input 350 watts maximum, 
suppressor input 10 watts maximum, screen 
input 30 w’atts maximum, plate dissipation 
125 watts maximum, driving powder 2 watts 
approximately, power output 210 w'atts ap¬ 
proximately. Maximum frequency at full 
output 20 megacycles. The tube may be 
mounted only in a vertical position with the 
base either up or down. 

The Taylor 803 tube will be available 
solely for military and government orders 
on priority basis on war contracts. — Radio- 
Craft 

# 

SAFETY SWITCH GUARD 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

rUTLER-HAMMER SWITCH 
^ GUARDS are designed to prevent the 
accidental operation of vital aircraft 
switches. Switches equipped with guards 
can be operated only with the full intention 
of the operator. 

While the guard can be raised to permit 
normal operation, the switch lever is pro¬ 
tected with the guard in place so that the 
switch cannot be operated unintentionally. 

Guards are provided for both 2-position 
and 3-position switches and for types de- 
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signed for cither flush mounting or one hole 
mounting, and to guard a switch either in 
the “off” or “on” position. 

The guards used on circuit breakers arc 


designed to prevent inadvertent operation 
of the switch. The guard must be raised 
in order to turn the circuit-breaker to the 
“on” position. When the guard is in the 
normal position the circuit-breaker lever is 
held in the “off” position.— Radio-Craft 


BREAKDOWN TEST FIXTURE 

Industrial Instrumonts, Inc. 

Jersey City, N. J. 

A simple, positive,safe and quick means 
of testing voltage breakdown of mate¬ 
rials or components is provided by the Type 
P-3 Voltage Breakdown Tester 
Operating range of instrument is 0 to 
10,000 volts D.C, or 0 to 8,000 A.C A lower 
range instrument, Type P-1, with sloping 
panel, has a range of 0 to 4,000 volts D.C, 
or 0 to 3,000 volts A.C. The voltage is con¬ 
tinuously variable over the entire range. 

The voltage-breakdown tester operates di¬ 
rectly from the 110-130 volt 50/60 cycle 
A.C. line. A panel light indicates when in¬ 
strument is “On.” Breakdown is indicated 
by a red signal light, while the built-in meter 
indicates the direct-reading voltage. Cur¬ 
rent-limiting resistors safeguard the equip¬ 
ment in the event of a dead short, by lim¬ 
iting the current to approximately 50 mil- 
liampcres. Uniformity over the entire range 


on this model P-3, or 5 milliamperes on 
model P-1. To speed up production testing, 
drawer-switch tyi)c fixtures arc available. 

The voltage-breakdown tester is housed 
in a fine-grained crackled 15 x 21 x 28-inch 
enamel metal cabinet.— Radio-Craft 


ALIGNING INSTRUMENTS 

General Cement Mfg. Co. 

Rockford, Illinois 

T he new TL-207 alignment tool is con¬ 
structed of two basic parts molded from 
Durez Plastic. A scientifically designed bar¬ 
rel with small knurled head accommodates 
a spring controlled plunger with a larger 
control knob. The barrel is hexagonal 
shaped in its working end to accommodate 
the condenser adjustment lock nut. The 
plunger has a metal insert in its lower end 
resembling a screw drivef tip. The spring 
prevents plunger tip from protruding be¬ 
yond the hexagonal end of the tubular bar¬ 
rel, Minute adjustment is made by the 
plunger when it is pushed forward to mate 
itself into the cloven pin end of the con¬ 
denser adjusting screw. Movement of the 
barrel quickly loosens or tightens the hex¬ 
agonal locking nut which collars the con¬ 
denser adjusting pin. Movement of magni¬ 
tude and direction are indicated by the arrow 


engraved on the control knob end. The new 
G-C aligning tool is l>eing used by main¬ 
tenance technicians with our overseas fight¬ 
ing forces.— Radio-Craft 


PORTABLE SUPERTESTER 

Rddio City Products, Inc, 

New York City 

T he RCP. model 422 Supertester is equiv¬ 
alent to 27 individual instruments in 
one compact unit — with very low and very 
high ranges. Excellent for general circuit 
testing—speeds up trouble shooting—aiid 
combines many important measurements in 
one small case. Features are : Current meas¬ 
urements in both A.C. and D.C. up to 25 
amperes; voltage measurements in both 
A.C. and D.C., up to 5000 volts; high voltage 
not applied to selector switch nor to gen¬ 
eral test circuits. 3-iiich square meter with 
movement of 200 inicroami)eres or 5000 ohms 
per volt sensitivity on D.C. voltage measure¬ 
ments. Resistance measurements up to 10 
megohms. Batteries are replaceable without 
a soldering iron. Supplied complete with 
batteries in natural wood case — 6^" x 7” x 
2J4”—with carrying strap handle.— Radio- 
Craft 
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Published in the Interest of Belter Sight and Sound 

1944 


HUNDREDS OF PRIZES 
FOR RADIO RETAILERS 


6t]i War Bond Drive 
Keyed to Pacific War 

The coming 6th War Bond Drive will 
be geared primarily to the task facing 
ns in the Pacific, according to Ted 
Gamble, National Director of the War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury. 

'The job of the 6th War Loan,” he 
told the merchant leaders, display ex- 

E erts and press representatives assem- 
led at a luncheon sponsored by the 
War Advertising Council, '"is to sell 
the war all over again to the people.” 

Charles W. Alexander, originator 
of the display plan, stressed the fact 
that the display contest was designed 
to give the participants maximum 
honor, prestige, and prizes. 


Contest Rules 


Contest begins when 6th War Bond Drive is 
officially announced bv the U. S. Treasury. 
Display must be devoted exclusively to the 
War Bond Drive. 

Photographs should be 8'' x 10" glossy 
prints. 

Photographs of displays should be marked 
**RADlO DIVISION” on reverse side, and 
followed by the name of the contestant, the 
name and address of the store, the dates 
when and place where display was on view 
to the public. 

All photographs entered will become the 
properly of yie contest committee and will 
be presented to the U.S. Treasury for its use. 

Photographs may be of one display or of a 
group; in the latter case 8" x 10" prints 
should he made of each display and joined 
together. 

Entrants w ill receive acknowledgments from 
.the committee shortly after receipt of the 
photograph. 

Displays will be judged according to sales- 
appeal, originality, at ten lion appeal aud 
artistry. 


Sylvania Sponsors War Bond Display 
Contest $1000—^TOP PRIZE 

Humlreds of Radio Serv'ice Shops and Radio Retailers from Coast to Coast 
yni\ have tlie opportunity to win prizes totalling eight thousand dollars in War 
Bonds through the Sylvania-sponsored 6th War Loan window display con¬ 
test. Confined to radio outlets — and radio outlets only — the chance of win¬ 
ning will be unusually high for 


JUDGES NAMED 
TO PICK WINNERS 

Panels of judges are being chosen for 
each Slate, section, district, and for 
the nation. The panel will always in¬ 
clude one representative of an adver¬ 
tising association, the advertising 
manager of a concern not competing, 
. a public spirited! citizen, a newspaper 
editor, and a commercial artist. 

As the judges will have to make 
their decision according to what they 
see on the photographs submitted, 
Sylvania urges contestants to submit 
clear, sliarp prints. 



Sylvania^Electric 


every entrant. What is more, ev6ry 
entrant automatically qualifies for 
a state^ regional and national prize. 

Ideas Count 

Your window may be large or 
small; your slio^ may be on the 
main thoroughfare or a side street 
but to the judges the decision will 
be based on the cleverness of the 
idea and the ingenuity with which 
it is Carried out. 

Remember one thing—the win¬ 
dow display is to he designed to sell 
U ar Bonds —not to advertise your 
services or Sylvania Electric Prod¬ 
ucts, Inc. The more bond selling 
force you build into your window 
display, the more chance you have 
of \\alking off with one of the really 
big money prizes. 

Who gets the Thousand Dollars 

Some radio man is going to get 
himself a $1000 War Bond. Hun¬ 
dreds of others ill get smaller ones. 
Details are not all complete but 
write today to Sylvania, Emporium, 
Pa., and get in line for some real 
dough. 

Sylvania \rill announce complete 
details of the contest to all dealers 
and servicemen by means of special 
mailings. 

PRODUCTS INC. 

Radio Division • Emporium, Pa. 
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THE question BOX 




A SMALL PRE-AMPLIFIER 

? Kindly show a diagram for a one- 
stage pre-amplifier, using a 6J7 and an 
independent poiver supply. — E.L., Conn. 

A. The circuit shown should be satisfac¬ 
tory. Resistance is used instead of chokes 
in the filter system, as a means of reducing 
hum. This pre-amplifier may not be directly 
grounded, though if hum or hash persists 
a connection to ground through a 1-mfd, or 
larger condenser may help to clear it up. 
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SHORT-WAVE CONVERTER 


• Please supply tne unfh a circuit for a 
short-tvQve converter to work off the power 
supply of my receiver and to use ordinary 
plug-in short-zvave coils, — D.M., Chicago, 

A. This converter uses a 6 \7 or 6A8 
and a 6J5 or similar tube. The 140-mmf. 
condensers should be mounted on indepen¬ 



dent shafts—^the smaller condensers shunted 
across them, ganged. These may be midget 
types with a maximum capacity of 30 mmf. 
or so. Identical coils may be used for the 
oscillator and aerial circuits, the difference 
in frequency being compensated for by the 
variable condensers. 

If both main and trimmer condensers are 
ganged, the coils must be very carefully 
trimmed to track properly (see “The Track¬ 
ing Problem” on page 85). A little trim¬ 
ming of the oscillator coil may be advisable 
in any case, so the two main dials may 
read alike. 

The output transformer is an ordinary 
intermediate frequency transformer, but 
must be tunable to about 600 Kc. Several 
such are listed in the catalogs of various 
coil companies. It may be connected to the 
aerial post of the receiver, but if the first 
tube has a grid cap, a better connection is 
to remove the original grid lead and connect 
the output transformer direct to it. Another 
connection is to tune the output transformer 
to the I.F. of the receiver, and connect to 
the grid of the first I.F. tube. The coil 
shown in dotted lines may be wound with a 
few turns on the dowel of the I.F.T. and 
used for a connection to the doublet posts jof 
certain receivers. 

A SUPER.PORTABLE SET 

« 1 would like a diagram for g one-tube 

set, to be carried in a very small square box 
and to have no other aerial than a loop 
tvound around the box. — J. B., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


A. The diagram here given will receive 
loud local stations on a loop. The, box can 
be roughly 5x5x2 inches, wnth a loop 
of 39 turns, spaced 12 to the inch. The 
tickler may have 12 turns approximately, 
wound at the “ground” or filament end 
of the loop. Adjust the number of turns both 
in the tuning loop and the tickler, to spread 
the stations correctly over the dial, and to 
have oscillation at all points when the 
50,000-ohm regeneration control is turned 
“full on.” This may be done by increasing 


or decreasing the number of tickler turns, 
or by varying the spacing between the two 
windings. 

If an outside aerial is available, stations 
may be brought in much louder by attaching 


it to the aerial post shown. Even better 
would be two or three turns wound near the 
loop, with their ends attached to aerial and 
ground. This arrangement will not interfere 
with using the set as a straight loop receiver 
when no aerial is available. 

The set as shown is insensitive, and 
should not be expected to receive any but 
moderately strong local stations on the loop. 

Should an increase in signal with no 
corresponding increase in size be desired, 
a stage of audio amplification may be added. 
A small audio choke may be used for 
coupling, with another 1G4, or a 1G6 may 
be used for both stages (see last month’s 
Question Box). 

AMPLIFIER FROM PHILCO 

* I would like to make a phonograph 
amplifier from an old Philco radio, no long¬ 
er in use. The output .stage used two 42*s. 
—C.D.R., IV. Va. 

A. The circuit shown uses only material 
taken from the Philco, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the tone control. It may be neces¬ 
sary to shield the input circuit as shown, 
and shielded lead should be run from the 
phonograph, with all shields and thecliassis 
of the amplifier grounded. 





Right—Amplifier with 
parts taken from an 
old Philco receiver. 
These sets had ex¬ 
cellent tone quality 
and make amplifiers 
with fidelity little 
short of modern PA 
jobs. (Input circuits 
must be carefully 
shielded and trans¬ 
formers positioned for 
minimum interaction 
to keep hum level low. 
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SPRAGUE TRADING POST 


A FR[[ Buy-Exchange-Sell Service for Radio Men 




REPLACING WET 
ELECTROLYTICS 
WITH DRYS 


In many cases — particularly in 
old sets — -you can use Sprague 
Atoms (midget drys) in available 
Victory Line types to replace un¬ 
available wet electrolytic capaci* 
tors. Atoms stand the gaff! A few 
precautions should, of course, be 
observed, and these are described in the Sprague “Victory 
Line” Catalog C-304. Write for your copy today. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—AirMne 6-tube 
electric rjdlo: 7-tube ele<-tiie radio; Jeffer- 
con tube cturger. NWnt sho|> eauipment or 
typewriter. B. Llehr, Box 243. Macamb, 
Ill. 

WANTED — SecoJid hand 2 or 3 tube re¬ 
ceiver, preferably A-C. Not more than $4. 
William Nagy. 12 The Circle. Honiell. 
JNew Vojk 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE ^ NaUoiial 
electric Hawaiian RuiUr. complete. Want 
test equipment. Geo. W. Mensinger. Box 
15. Nuremberg. Pa. 

SWAP OR SELL —Superior dtannel an- 
alj*zer, almost new. Want 12 Sa 7. 1A & 
12A8 tubes, new. ^fiUard J. Smith. St. 
iKnaco. Midi. 

FOR SALE— RK20 tube. Raytheon 841. 
pair of 59‘i; also Bruno \^-UP veloelty 
microphone. H. V. Cushing. 2326 — 25tb 
St.. S.E.. Wishlngton 20, D. C- 

WANTEO — SIg. generator, oscilloscope, 
and chanalyst: also a SX-16 or 8X-17. In 
g(^ sluipe. C. E. Sheflter. 40 Phlia. Are.. 
WajTiesbOTo. Pa. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE— Weston meter. 
DC-O-lSOv. ; Phlloo shadowgraph. Ir. tubes, 
and misc. radio parts. Want Rider manu¬ 
als and o6Ciiloscoi>e. A. N. Johnson. 110 
Virginia St.. Baytmni. Texas, 

urgently needed— M ultimeter and 

sig, genoraior. with instructimis. Must be 
A-1. Roosevelt Ross. 731 Rose St.. Jackson. 
Miss. 

WANTEO — Set of used Rider manuals. 
RCa voltohmyst. ir., late tube tester. Ed¬ 
ward Budnldc. 647 Maridell N.W.. Grand 
liaPids 4. Mich. 

FOR SALE — New O.I. recorder, playback 
unit. 2 speed. $43: 2v Porta-power-pack 
Na L. $12; West4fm Electric oil damped 
Pick'Up. $8.50; new Utah Pil trumpet 
unit, $25; Astatic mikes; new special IS'' 
p.m. speaker In baftlc box-wire mesh grill. 
V*3; tike new dnaudagraph. 18' p.m. 
speaker. $75: etc. SL A. Porter, 1713 
Larrabee St.. Chicago. 111. 

WANTED —‘‘Official Radio Service Hand¬ 
book" — 1936 ed- by J. T. Barnsley: also 
circuit diagram of Confldenoe Special Tube 
Tester No. 8343. and morlemtzer trans- 
former to test tubes 30 to 117r. C- B. 
Rodgers. R.F.D. 4. Box 107. Delaware. 
Ohio. 


WANTED FOR CASH— 15" or 18" electro 
dynamic or P.M. speaker. Tillmali Ray. 

R. No. 1, Abingdon, Va. 

WANTED— V-O-M In A-1 condition; lube 
tester, ootput meter, and tJI-ware oscil¬ 
lator. Fernando Jimenez. 1524 Amsterdam 
Are.. N<nv York 31. N. Y, 

WANTED — Oscillator. 2 telegraPh kevs, 
iuid 2 headphones. Robert Carter, Jr., 
P.O. Box 225. Pascagoula. Miss. 

FOR SALE— New RCA 800. new RCA 814. 
two Taylor T-55 and oiie Elmac 75-T (used 
but good) — $23 f-o.b. for the lot. Wm. 
Worland. 606 Martin St-. Greenville. Ohla 

WILL TRADE— Brand new Winchester 22 
automatic: want good recorder mechanism. 
Haskins Radio Service. 617 Fourth St.. 
West De Pere. Wise. 

WANTED— 351.6GT and ISSAiOT tube*. 

S. M. WaUs. Y.M.C.A. Rm. 51*2, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

WILL SELL OR SWAP— Radio ProducU 
No. 54 set tester in A<1 condition. $30 
c.o.d. also mis. meters, tubes, books, etc. 
Want Simpson 1941 No. 320 V-O-M or 
lUckofc No. 4922-S Jumbo V-O-M. Radio 
Itesearch Lab.. 30 Union St.. Watertown. 
Mass. 

WANTED— Hickok 510X tube tester and 
iliekok 188X sig. generator. S. V. Kocan, 
411 S. Barrancas Ave.. Warrlngtoii, Fla. 

wanted — UnlrerBliy 25-watt speaker. 
Bill White. P.O. Box 97. Eagle Lake. FU. 

urgently NEEDED — Pair of good 
lieadphofies (not more than $L25). L>'lo 
Sandln. 74 Wail St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

FOR S A LE— Complete radio service shop— 
only one In town of 12.000—excellent loca¬ 
tion. good stock of parts and tubes, well 
equipped. Jack's Radio Shop, 1230 "Q" 
Avenuci Douglas, Arizona. 

URGENTLY NEEDED — Up-to-date an¬ 
alyzer, Weston 600 or equivalent. Phil 
Werklng. lUR. 3. North Manchester. Ind. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE— Four 12" fre¬ 
quency recorders and 0-1 voltmeter. Want 
radio testers, photo enlargers, or cameras. 
Milt Farber. 454 Ocean Ave., Jersey City 
5. New Jersey. 

WANTEO — Two I.F. transformers, prefer* 
.ably Meissner 16-6660 and 16-6658, 463 
Kc. Qlrard Fude. 308 Irving Ave., SjTa- 
; cuse. N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Weston 770 tube 
checker. In A-1 condition 1*25. Want good 
V-O-.M or sig, generator. O. R, Hodgson, 
Beacom, Qliio. 

WANTED — Test tnd lervle© equipment of 
.^1 kinds for service .shop, starting from 
scratch. Bam Davenport, Jr., 523 Shastoiio 
St.. Pasco. Wash. 

WILL TRADE RCA synchronious Variable 
speed AC motor and 12" turntable as part 
Payment hw a recording motor with lO* 
turntable and recording head. James F. 
5Iorgan, 811 Park Ave., .\nderson. Ind. 

WANTED— 0 to 1 ammeter .\-C, and 50 
microampere meter D-C, Weston or Trip¬ 
lett No. 301, or largerv Also need VT volt¬ 
meter. John L. Campbell, 2034 East 26th 
8L. Brooklm 29, N. Y. 

WANTED- -Multimeter tester In good con¬ 
dition. J. Robinson, Box 605, Tallulah, Ga. 

WANTED FOR CASH—RCP No. 414 or 
419 roultltesler. bench or portable. Ray 
Knoepllcr. 1059 Rockman Place. Rock Hill 
19. Mo. 

wanted -Sky* Buddy S-19R receiver for 
cash. Morton Bardfleld. 4 Brinsley St., 
Dorchesler 21, Mass. 

WILL TRADE- One 913 cathod^ ray tube 
(RCA) for Phono pick-up, preferably 
Audax. William Alacnes, 154 Woodland. 
Campbell, Ohio. 

WANTED —Modern tube tester analyzer, 
signal tracer, and Rider's manuals. \VIL<L 
SWAP Na 220 Imperial multimeter. In 
A-1 condition, for what have you? Pat 
Smith. 615 Woodlawii Ave.. Rockford. HI. 

WILL SWAP— Brand new pair OE-810 
transmitting tubes for 200-watt vari-tap 
modulation transfoimer. Leland B. Hrtiian. 
707 North Broadway. Wichita 5. Kans. 

WANTED —Compl. electrle record changer 
units, new or used, but In good condition 
ready to Install. Types suitable for home 
radio-phono combinations.^Checker Stores. 
Inc.. Court & Race Sts.. Cindnnatl, Ohio. 

WANTED— Rider manuals 1 to 9 Inc.: 
also No, 188X Hickok oscillator, No, 155. 
Hickok sig. tracer, and Wright DeCoster 
toet speaker Herridt Radio Service, 1010 
Madison Ave.. Toledo 2. Ohio. 

WANTEO- -Urgently in need of 0-1 ma. 
meler. C^ash—or wUl trade. Have 5 tele¬ 
phone transmitters and most hard-to-gel 
tubes & parts. Timmy Vickers. 39 Proepect 
Ave.. Sauiaiito. Calif. 

urgently needed— 5-29 HalUerafters 
communication receiver. Pvt. J. Leonard 
King. No. 970,812. 2iid IMg. Bn. L’o. B. 
Inf. Tng. Regl. T.C.-F.M.F., Camp Pen- 
dloton. U.S. M.C. , Oceanside. Calif. 

WILL TRADE ITo^vard No. 460 oomm. re¬ 
ceiver. A-1 condition, complete with 13 
tubes. Preeelector, loop kit. Xtal. etc. Want 
Hickok RFO-5 scope. Earl D. Kent. Moun¬ 
tain Home. Idaho. 


WANTED—-Phono recording and playback 
unit with crystal or mag. cutting head. 
Vanardy Cloutier. P.O. Box 1. S^lida, 
Calif. 

. FOR SALE — PA system In A-1 shape, ha* 
not been used. 35-watt Air Line. All In¬ 
quiries answered. Square Deal Radio & 
Elec. Service, Benton. Ky. 

WANTED— -V-O-M or comb, tube checker 
in good shape. Prefer Weston or Hickok. 
Charles it. Walker. 6l6 So. 2nd St., 
Union City, Twin. 

FOR SALE —SW3 receiver, ooniplete pith 
tubes, power supply, 20- 40- and 80-meter 
colls, all A-1. $35. l-Yank Bou. 3i:il N. 
Percy St.. Pliiladelphla, Pa. 

FOR SALE —One No. 10 and two 81 luhei. 
sUghlly used. J. W. Wodjlck. 65 Main 8L. 
Pittstoii. Pa. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—RO-l receiver; 
Stanror lOP phone transmitter; Xlillen 
90806 exciter uqll with coils and tubes: 
Packard Portable automatic record Player. 
Want Abbott 2ViM iransoel’-er. U. T. 7 fre¬ 
quency standard, 155A oscilloscope, cr 
equivalent. G. StePheu Beck. Itooseveh, 
New York- 

FOR SALE —43 new and 57 slightly used 
lubes — many critical type*. No part orders. 
Write fur list. R L. Pope. 1305 "A" 
IrTaisure Circle. Marietta, Qa* 

URGENTLY NEEDEO--BX-28 HaUicraft-* 
er’s. IM. J. l,e<M)ard King. 2nd 1'nig. 
Bn.. Co. B, CtoP PeiuUetoQ. Oceanside. 
Calif. 

WANTED — Lnte model, all-purpose'Multi¬ 
meter or multi tester. In one cabinet. Hubert 
Reaves. NewPoft News. V*. 

FOR SALE— Jevvell 1-6 v. D.C meter, 
Weston meter. 8' P.M. speaker, and ihe 
following tubes: 9001. 9002. 30. 6SK7. 645. 
7114 and 76. Sam i H. Porter. 606 N. Lin¬ 
coln. Bay (Tlty. Mlcb. 

FOR SALE — Nc%v O.I. recording unit, 
complete, $23,50: Zenith vibrator packs. 
$3.50; long list new and used lubes in 
wanted types. J. C. Cagle. Okcene. Okla. 

URGENTLY NEEO EO— PtecRion No. 844 
V-O-M. Simpson No. 260 voltohmmeter, 
Jackson No. 65mA condenser and other 
tt«t equipment—what can you ofTer? Jt>hn 
loiblnski, 3349 Fulton. ILD. 9. Cleveland, 
Ohla 

FOR sale OR EXCHANGE— Weber Na 
50 tube tester. Weber No. 60 tube tester, 
and Superior chftnnol analyzer with V T. 
V, M. Want Triplett No. 1213 tube wsier, 
Triplett No. 1232A slg. generator or Na 
1200G V-O-M. Lloyd Johnson. 4814 Nicol¬ 
let Ave.. Sa. Mlrmeapolis 9. Minn. 

WANTED — Western Electric lOA tuner. 
F. Hendrickson. Mamaroneck. N. Y. 

FOR SALE- -Supreme Vo. 339 radio anal- 
yzt*r, $20; Na 420 lube tester. $15. Frank’s 
Appliance Service. 4843 S. Winchester 
Are.. Chicago. Ill. 


YOUR OWN AD RUN FREE! 


Thifl is Sprague's special wartime advertising service to help radio 
men get needed parts and equipment, or dispose of radio materials 
they do not need. Send your ad today. Write PLAINLY—hold it to 40 
words or less. Due to the large number received, ads may be delayed 
a month or two, but will be pubUjhed as rapidly as possible, 

Sprague reserves the right to reject ads which do not 6t in with the 
spirit of this service. 

HARRY KALKER, Sales Manager 



SPRAGUE PRODUCTS CO., DEPT. RC-114, North Adams, hfass, 

(•/obbinff distributing orffanization of products vxanufoctured by SPRAGUE KLBCTRIC COMPA^.Y) 


’ SPRAGUE CONDENSERS 

^ KOOLOHM RESISTORS 


Obviously, Sprague cannot assume any responsibility, or guarantee goods, services, etc., which might be exchanged through the above advertisements 

•TRADEMaKK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Radio-Electronic Circuits 


VOLUME INDICATOR 

Here is a tuning-eye voluine indicator for 
recording which works very well. 

The circuit is built into a public address 
system that I designed and it \\‘orks particu¬ 
larly well to show me whether I am oi>erat- 
ing at fullest cai>acit> The input is through 
a .01 condenser to the plate oi the last 
tube, usually a 6L6 or a 6V6, but when 
making this connection be sure to connect 
to only one plate^not both as in many v’^oT- 
ume indicator circuit^. 

A purist may say that this set-up will 
throw the last stage out oi balance, but in 
actual practice I can see little or no differ¬ 
ence in the hum level or the fidelity of the 
amplifier because of the connection. 

R. W. West. 

Decatur, III. 



MULTI-USE AMPLIFIER 

I have built several of these amplifiers and 
I must say I haven't had any complaints 
about them. I also have one of them in shop. 
It has two speakers in the shop and one 
in my house, so I have music in both places 
and can also call anyone in the house. I can 
take it out of the shop any time I have a 
csd\ for a PA system as well, so it earns 
its keep better than any other piece of equip¬ 
ment I have. 

L. \V. Embly, 
Hagcrstouni, Md. 


R\dio*Ckaft welcomes new and orig¬ 
in a/ radio or electronic circuits. Hook¬ 
ups which show no advance on or 
advantages over previously published 
circuits are not interesting to us. Send 
in yotfr datest hook-ups — Radio-Crlft 
will extend a one-year subscription 
for each one accepted. Pencil diagrams 
— with short descriptions of tne cir¬ 
cuit — will be acceptable, but must be 
clearly drawn on a good-sizetl sheet 
of paper. 


COMPACT PRE-AMPLIFIER 

This compact pre-amplifier will prove it¬ 
self extremely useful when it is desired to 
operate a crystal mike or some type of photo¬ 
electric cell unit with an amplifier that does 
not provide enough gain. 

It requires no internal connections to the 
existing amplifier. Just connect the output 
to the pickup input terminals and plug in 
the power. For minimum hum try reversing 
the power plug. 

Jack Masseoar, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 



ONE TUBE RECEIVER 

This set uses two dry cells and a 30 
type tube. It is very simple to construct 
and has given good results. 

The circuit is a split Hartley, shunt-fed 
t>pe. With some headpjiones it may need 
a R.F. clioke between the plate and head¬ 
phones. 

It might be hooked up with a 1.4 volt 
tube if it has a regeneration control, either 
a feedback or throttle condenser, or a re¬ 
sistance in the plate circuit. 

' Reggie Baker, 
Miami, Arizona 




T 


20 TURNS 
No Ifi V/tRC 
3ti«.0lAM 

.001 mfd. 


*> 50 turns 
I® NoiZWlRE 
o 3iN 0l AM. 





HARTLEY PHONO OSCILLATOR 

This circuit is a Hartley parallel feed, 
one that I have not seen used on a phono 
oscillator before. 

The 6A8 or 12A8 tube acts as an R.F. os¬ 
cillator and a mixer. The audio frequencies 
from either a microphone or pickup are fed 
into grids 1 and 2, thus modulating the 
continuous waves produced by the other 
elements of the tube. 

Coil LI is wound with 150 turns of Xo. 
30 copper enamelled* wire. It is tapped at 
the 90th turn for connection to the cathode. 

If condenser Cl is calibrated, this set may 
be used as a signal generato using either 
phonograph music or the output of an au¬ 
dio oscillator to modulate the signal. The 
audio oscillator output is of course fed into 
the circuit through the same input terminals 
as the phono. 

Ralph Day. 

Moncton, N. B. 
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Which of these 

NEW AND STANDARD 
McGRAW-HILL RADIO BOOKS 

will help you most? 


1. Mathematics For Electricians 
and Radiomen 

Brings you the math you need to solve everyday radio and electrical problems—right 
out of the U. S. Naval Radio Materiel School at the Naval Research Laboratory. Teaches 
you elementary algebra through quadratic equations, logaritlims, trigonometry, plane 
vectors and elementary vector algebra with direct applications to electrical and radio 
problems. By NELSON M. COOKE, U. S. Navy. 6(M pages, illustrated, $4.00. 


2. Understanding Radio . 

An ABC book on radio with a sound • 
technical background. Covers the radio 
field from the very beginning. Gives you 
a complete basic understanding of radio 
receivers and transmitters including the 
ability to construct and test the various 
types, and a knowledge of the principles 
that make each part work and how they 
work together. Has close likeness to per¬ 
sonal instruction, combining instructions, 
construction, experiments, and explana¬ 
tion of results at every step. By H, M. 
WATSON, H. E. WELCH, and B. S. 
EBY, Stockton Junior College. 601 pages, 
406 illustrations, $2.80. 



3. Radio Engineers' Handbook 

A wealth of essential theory and standards, practice and data, especially selected and 
organized to meet the needs of the engineer dealing with practical radio and electronic 
problems. Comprehensive and detailed, gives 13 big sections of carefully selected and 
authoritative facts on problems of research, design, or application in radio engineering. 
Consult this Handbook for data on routine problems or in investigation of special 
problems or branches of work. By FREDERICK E. TERMAN, Harvard University. 
1019 pages, 869 illustrations, 84 tables, $6.00. 

4. Graphical Constructions for Vacuum Tube Circuits 

Presents vacuum tube circuits and problems mainly from the graphical point of view. 
This approach helps in the solution of actual problems and also presents visually the 
mode of operation of the tube. In particular, the nonlinear nature of vacuum tube 
problems is stressed. Recent advances are taken into account in the treatment of 
many topics such as balanced amplifiers, detectors, and inverse feedback. By ALBERT 
PREISMAN, Capitol Radio Engineering Institute, 237 pages, 125 illustrations, $2.75, 


5^. Basic Radio Principles 

Here are full explanations of the major radio theories and actual radio equipment, 
showing the construction and function of the composite parts of radio equipment for 
practical radio work as repairman, technician, or operator. The manual begins with 
the most futidamental radio theory, goes on to more particularized discussions of radio 
theory and equipment, and shows how to recognize and interpret radio symbols and 
understand the way the individual symbols are joined together to form a circuit. By 
CAPT. MAURICE G, SUFFERN, Signal Corps, U. S. Army. 271 pages, 259 illus¬ 
trations, ?3.00. 

6. Radio: Fundamental Principles and Practices 

For a basic understanding of radio functions necessary for any type of practical 
radio work. Explains briefly and concisely electron theory, current, vacuum tubes, 
inductance, capacitance, resonance, circuits, amplifiers, transmitters, antennas and 
transmission lines. By FRANCIS E. ALMSTEAD, Lieutenant, U. S. N. R., KIRKE 
E DAVIS. Oceanside High School, Oceanside, N. Y., and GEORGE K. STONE, 
The State Education Dept., Albany. 219 pages, 174 illustrations, $1.80. 


7 . A Primer of Electronics 

An ABC book for electricians, service¬ 
men, salesmen, dealers, all whose work 
touches on the manufacture, sale, or oper¬ 
ation of industrial and household devices 
based on electronics. Without formulas or 
much mathematics explains electronic 
tubes and circuits, and how they are ap¬ 
plied in working devices. Covers static 
and electron discharges, electric current, 
magnetism, electromagnetic radiation, ra¬ 
dio tubes, fluorescent lamps, cathode ray 
tubes, etc. By DON P. CAVERLY, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 235 
pages, 125 illustrations, $2.00. 


8. Radio Direction Finders 

For all concerned with the design, pro¬ 
curement, or operation of radio direc¬ 
tion finders for aircraft, shipboard, or 
fixed station use, this !x)ok covers wave 
propagation, directive antenna systems, 
aural null direction finders, performance 
characteristics of loop input circuits, 
visual direction finders and radio naviga¬ 
tion aids. By DONALD S. BOND, 
Radio Corporation of America. 287 
pages, $3.00. 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


SEND 

COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.. INC., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Send me books encircled below for 10 dnys* examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for 
books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (Postaee paid on cash oraers.) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Name ... " 

Address . 

City and State ... . 

Position . Company . RC 11-44 

(Books sent on .'ipprovnl in the United States only.) 
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TRY THIS ONE! 



M Design proven by over 5 years pro- 
duction 

♦ Dual D.C. Sensitivity—25,000 oSms 
per volt and 1000 ohms per volt. 

Matched resistors of 1% accuracy 

♦ Push button operated—no roaming 
test leads 

♦ Open face—wide scale 4'4“ meter. 
40 microamperes sensitivity. 

♦ t Microampere first scale division. 


SPiCinCAWNS 


O.c. MICROAMPERES; 

0«70>700 microampcrcf 
O.C. MILLIAMMETER: 

0.70S-140-3SO mItllAmPCrCS 


O.C. AMMETER 
0*1.4-14 ampere* 

O.C. VOLTS. 25,000 OHMS PER VOLT: 
0 3.S*7*35.140-3S0*700* l«00 Volt* 


O.C. VOLTS, lOOO OHMS PER VOLTl 
0*3.5-7*35.140-3SO*700* 1400 volt* 


OECIBEL METER: 

O Ob to ptu* 46 db 


OHMMETER; ^ . 

0*500-5000-50.000*500.000 OHMS 
0-5-SO MEGOHMS 
POWER supply 
B atterjr operated 


With the above specifications the Supreme 
Model 592 Speed Tester meets today's re¬ 
quirements tor general taDoratory use, ai- 
sembly line tests and inspection, radio and 
other electronic repair and maintenance. 
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TESTING INSTRUMENTS 

1 

m 

• 

' 

Supreme Instruments Corp. 

Cre ^ nwoiHi , U , 5 - A . 




CUTS CONDENSER CAPACITY 

This plan will change an ordinary broad¬ 
cast condenser into a low-capacity type. 

A trimmer is connected in series with the 
broadcast condenser. This lowers the capac 
ity, the amount depending on the size of 
the series condenser. 

To change a 365-mmfd to a 140-mmfd 
condenser* use a 200-mnifd condenser in 
series. A mica condenser or a trimmer type 
will do. For a 100-mmfd condenser use 
150-mmfd in series, and for a 75-mmfd con¬ 
denser, 100 mmfd. 

This will work either with a single con¬ 
denser or with a ganged unit. 

Edwin Bohr, 
Chatdwooga, Te>in. 


TONE AND VOLUME CONTROL 

Here is an idea for a tone and volume 
control to be inserted between a ciystal 
pickup and the first amplifier tube, I be¬ 
lieve it to be ‘‘tops*' for us fellows who 
don’t have any too much testing equipment 
to plot response curves and impedances. It 
is an adaption from a circuit given in the 
Radiotron Designers Handbook (RCA). 

Looking into the filter network from the 
crystal pickup, there is a definite total im¬ 
pedance to each frequency which is desir¬ 
able from the standpoint of fidelity and be¬ 
ing pleasing to the individual listener. In 
this tone control the 500,000-ohm poten¬ 
tiometer provides the necessary impedance 
match with variable treble attenuation. 

In operation, turning the 500,000-ohm 
potentiometer toward the treble response 
end will produce increasing degrees of bril¬ 
liance in the music and an apparent in¬ 
crease in volume. The volume can then be 
adjusted to suit your conditions. Working 
the potentiometer toward the bass response 
end will produce an apparent bass boost 
when equalized with the volume control. 

The beauty of the network is that a place 
can be found where the surface noise from 
the record is largely eliminated but yet a 
good response will be retained for tlie high¬ 
er frequencies in the music. If you find 
that the total treble attenuation is too 
great, substitute a .006 Mfd. condenser in 
the place of the .01. 

Needless to say, both the 500,000 ohm 
potentiometer and the 1 Meg. Volume con¬ 
trol should both be of a very good grade 
and as noiseless in operation as possible, 
because any noise introduced here is am¬ 
plified by the entire gain of tlie amplifier. 

Norm.\n V. Churchill, 
Wheaton, Illinois 



HOME-MADE COIL SWITCH 

The illustration is self-explanatory and 
shows a very good arrangement for short¬ 
wave sets. The contacts of the coil forms' 
make good contact on the connectors. 

(Ed. Note) ‘For those who prefer the 
three separate circuit scheme, that is, pri¬ 
mary, secondary, tickler, a six-prong form 
could be used instead of the four. 

John Millsaps, Jr. 

San Antonio, Texas 



FRONT VIEW 


FIXED CRYSTAL DETECTOR 

Obtain one of the very many types of 
adjustable crystal detectors available. Polish 
the end of the catwhisker with sandpaper 
and find the most sensitive spot 
Now'let fall a drop of Collodion, such as 
is used in aeroplane model making, and 
you have a fi.xed sensitive detector that wnll 
last for years without needing adjusting. 

Joseph D. A morose, 
Richmond, Va, 


RESHAPING SPEAKER CONES 

In almost all cases of out-of-roimd voice 
coils on speaker cones, it has been my ob¬ 
servation that tubular electrolytic and by¬ 
pass condensers make excellent forms Tor 
reshaping. 

By inserting a tubular condenser into 
the voice coil, and applying cement, it can 
be made nearly perfectly round. Most tub¬ 
ulars are coated lightly with wax, which 
allows ample use of speaker cement in re¬ 
shaping the coil, without fear of the coil 
sticking to the form. 

S/ScT. Robert W. Hester, 
San Antonio, Texas 
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HOGARTH DOESN’T MtND-HE’S USED TO HAVING 

A CROWD AROUND HIS ECHOPHONE EC-1 


(Illustrated) a compact communications receiver 
with every necessary feature for good reception. 
Covers from 550 kc. to 30 rtnc. on 3 bands. Elec¬ 
trical bondspread on all bands. Six tubes. Self- 
contained speaker. 115-125 volts AC or DC. 


ECHOPHONE MODEL EC-1 


CCHOPHONE RADIO CO., 540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, IlllNols 
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WHAT’S YOURIDEIofthi 

IDEAL POST-WAR RADIO & 
TELEVISION SERVICE 

BENCH^ 



Every Month! 

$tOO in WAR BONDS 

Given for BlSTUTmS! 

'At Each Month’s tst Prize, 
a $50 Bond. 2nd and 3rd 
Prizes each a $25 Bond. 

Contest Now in Progress. 

Ends December 31, 1944. 

^THINKOFIT— 

You can win a War Bond just 
by putting down your ideas at 
to what the ideal post-war Radio 
Service Bench should be. How 
many and what type of testing 
instruments for use on Radio, 
F-M, Television and so forth. 
How it must be arranged to 
render most efficient service- 
confidence. Your Ideal Service 
Bench. 

^ANYONE CAN WIN— 

You can win. We want opinions 
from everyone interested in 
Radio and Television Service— 
Old Timers—Beginners. Experi¬ 
ence will help—new-comers with 
good ideas can win. 

RENTER EACH MONTH- 

If you don't win this month, 
write again ne«t month —and 
next—until the contest closes. 
Remember, it is your opinion 
that wins, not literary ability. 

It's Easy to Enter and the 
Rules Are Simple! Get That 
Letter Oft to Us Today! 




1 ii**^^** 

.y .P- 

To. 



I tv.* 


SEND ALL ENTRIES TO i 

BURLINGAME i 
ASSOCIATES 

10 MURNAT STREET—NEW TORN 7, N, T. 


World-Wide Station 

List 


\ 


Edited by ELMER R. FULLER 


W ITH the coming of fall, we should 
see many changes in atmospheric 
conditions, and in reception of 
short-wave radio stations. The 
lower frequencies will be opening up during 
the evening, and reports should begin to 
include many schedule changes in this re¬ 
gion of the short-wave bands. Listeners will 
find it worth while to tune over these 
spectra. 

We could still use a few more observers 
throughout the country, as we need many 
reports to keep our station list up to date 
as much as possible. The listening post 


certificates are about ready and will be in 
the mail at an early date. I have received 
a proof of them and they will do justice 
to any shack. 

The crop of new stations and the “under 
new management” sign are seen and heard 
more and more as the Allied Nations march 
forward, sweeping their enemies before 
them. \Vatch for new ones, and for the old 
ones coming back. It won’t be long before 
American and British engineers will be 
running Hitler’s stations but for us, and 
not Adolf. 

Schedules below arc Eastern War Time. 


Me. Call 


Location and Schedule 


Me. Call 


Location and Schedule 


4.895 

5.935 

4.000 

4.100 

4,150 

4.910 

7.140 

7.84 

9.340 

9,400 

9.740 

11,000 

11.040 

11.090 

11.145 

11.410 

11.470 

11.500 


YDP3 

PJC2 

ZOY 

XGAW 

CJRO 

YNOW 

HCJBF 

SUZ 

CBFX 

XAEW 


PLP 

CSW4' 


WCBN 


VPLIO 


M .535 DZA 
11.414 COK 

11.433 - 

11.48 GRG 

11.49 XGRS 


11,700 
11.705 
11.705 

11,71 

11.710 

11.710 

11.718 

11,720 

11,720 

11.725 
11.730 


PRL8 

SBP 

CBFY 

VLG3 

WLWK 

WLWO 

CR7BH 

CJRX 

PRLB 

JVW3 

WRUL 


11,730 KGEX 

11,730 WRUW 

11.740 COCY 
11.750 GSD 
11.740 DHE 4 B 

11,77 DJD 

11. 77 5 - 

11.775 - 

11,790 WRUA 

11.79 KGEI 


SOERABYA, NETHERLANDS IN¬ 
DIES. 

WILLEMSTAD, CURACAO; Satur¬ 
days only, 12 to 12:45 am, 

ACCRA. GOLD COAST; 10 pm to 
I am. 

JAPANESE CONTROLLED CHINA; 
heard irregularly at J to Pl 30 am, 

WINNIPEG, CANADA; heard at 
midnight; sked not known. 

MANAGUA. NICARAGUA. 

QUITO. ECUADOR. 

CAIRO, EGYPT. 

MONTREAL. CANADA; 7:30 am to 
11:30 pm. 

MEXICO CITY. MEXICO; heard 
late afternoons and evenings. 

"RADIO FRANCE"; heard at 4:30 
to 4:50 pm. 

BANDOENG. NETHERLANDS IN¬ 
DIES. 

LISBON, PORTUGAL; Braiilian 
beam, 6:45 to 8:45 pm. 

PONTA DEL GADA, AZORES; 
heard at 2:45 pm. 

NEW YORK CITY; European beam. 
5:30 to 7:15 pm. 

"RADIO DAKAR"; FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA; 3 to 5 pm. 

"VOICE OF FREE INDIA"; 11:35 
am to 12:05 pm. 

BARBADOS. BRITISH WEST IN. 
DIES; heard testing on a Sunday 
afternoon. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 

HAVANA. CUBA; noon to mid¬ 
night. 

"HUNGARIAN NATION RADIO." 

LONDON. ENGLAND. 

SHANGHAI. CHINA; 11:15 am to 
12:30 pm. 

RIO DE JANEIRO. BRAZIL. 

STOCKHOLM. SWEDEN. 

VERCHERES, CANADA. 11 am to 
noon. 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA; 1:15 to 
1:45 am. 

CINCINNATI. OHIO; European 
beam. 6:30 to 8 am. 

CINCINNATI. OHIO; European 
beam. 2:45 to 5:15 pm. 

MARQUIS, MOZAMBIQUE. 

WINNIPEG. CANADA. 

RIO DE JANEIRO BRAZIL; 9:35 to 
10:45 pm' off Sundays. 

TOKYO. JAPAN; heard at 3:30 am. 

BOSTON. MASS.; Mexican beam, 
7:30 pm to 2 am; Caribbean 
b&am, 4:15 to 7:15 pm; European 
beam, 2:45 to 6 pm. 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF.; Orien¬ 
tal beam, 5:15 to 9 pm. 

BOSTON, MASS.; European beam, 
8 to 10 am. 

HAVANA. CUBA. 

LONDON, ENGLAND; afternooni. 

PODIEBRAD, BOHEMIA; on at 4 
pm‘ sign off time unknown. 

BERLIN. GERMANY; evenings to 
North America, 

geneva. SWITZERLAND: 4 to 4:30 
pm; ^:45 to 6 pm. 

SAIGON. INDO-CHINA; lO to 
11:30 am. 

BOSTON. MASS.; North African 
beam. 6 to 7:30 am; 7:45 am to 
1:30 Dm: 1:45 to 4:30 pm. 

SAN RANCISCO, CALIF.; South 
America beam, 5 pm to 12:45 am. 


11.840 DHE 4 B 


11.845 
11.847 


11.847 
11.847 


1 1.855 
11.84 


11.79 - 'RADIO PRAHEVA." 

11.80 JZJ TOKYO. JAPAN. 

11.020 GSN LONDON, ENGLAND; afternoons 

and evenings. 

ij.820 cxaii colonia,^ iTruguay. 

11.830 WCRC NEW YORK CITY; West South 

America beam. 5:30 pm to mid¬ 
night; European beam, 7 am to 
5:15 pm. 

PODIEBRAD. BOHEMIA: on at 6 
pm; sign»off unknown. 

- VICHY, FRANCE. 

WGEX SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK; Eu¬ 

ropean beam, 6 to 11:45 am. 
XMHA SHANGHAI. CHINA; 9 to 10 am. 

WGEA SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK; Eu¬ 

ropean beam, noon to 4:45 pm; 
Brazilian beam, 5 to 11:30 pm. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 

VILLARIcA CITY, PARAGUAY; 

news in Spanish 8 pm. 

NEW YORK CITY; East South 
America beam, 7 pm to mid¬ 
night* Sundays Only, 7:45 pm to 
midnight. 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF.; Au¬ 
stralian beam. 4:15 to 6:30 pm. 
NEW YORK CITY; European beam. 

7:45 to 5 pm* 5:15 to &;45 pm. 
BOSTON, MaSS.; European beam. 
5:45 to 7:30 am. 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA; I to 
3:15 am. 

11.89 LRR ROSARIO. ARGENTINA, 

H.893 WRCA new YORK CITY; European beam. 

3 to 4:45 pm; 5 to 9:45 am, 
11.897 JVU3 TOKYO, JAPAN. 

11.900 KWIX SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF.; South 

America beam. 6:45 pm to mid¬ 
night. 

CHUNGKING, CHINA; Allied 
Forces in the Far East beam, 8 
to 9 pm; Asia-Australia-New Zea¬ 
land beam, 6 to 4:30 am; East 
Russia beam. 6:30 to 7 am; 
Japan beam. 7 to 7:30 am. 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 

MOSCOW. USSR; 9:15 to 9:30 pm. 
MEXICO CITY. MEXICO; heard 
evenings. 

BRAZZAVILLE. FRENCH EQUATO¬ 
RIAL AFRICA. 

-- RIO DE JANEIRO. BRAZIL; heard 

evenings. 

- LONDON. ENGLAND; 5:15 to 8 

pm. 

- LISBON, PORTUGAL: heard about 

B :30 am. 

- SINGAPORE. STRAITS SEHLE- 

MENT. 

GRV LONDON. ENGLAND. 

CSW LISBON, PORTUGAL; 9:30 to 10 

am. 

- LONDON. ENGLAND, 

HI3X TRUJILLO CITY; DOMINICAN RE- 

PULIC; late afternoons, 

ADEN. ARABIA. 

BERLIN. GERMANY. 

MOSCOW, USSR; heard 11.10 to 
11:20 am; probably on at other 
times. 

ICELAND; Saturdays only. 10 to 
10:30 pm. 

— MOSCOW. USSR; heard 11:10 to 

11:20 am; probably on at other 
times. 

(Continued on page 108) 


DJP 

ZPA4 


11.870 WNBl 

I 

|n.B 70 KWID 
’H.B 70 woow 
i 11.870 WBOS 
111.88 VLR 3 


11.900 XGOY 


11.930 
11.943 
11.950 

11.970 

11.975 

11.98 

11.995 

12.000 


FZI 


|l '2 010 
■2.070 

n ..095 

|12.II0 

12.115 

12.120 

12.175 


12.235 

12.245 


ZNR 


TFJ 
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It gives you in 
usable form 
pointers on rodio, 
including fre¬ 
quency modula- 
fi'oH, television^ 
etc. Also valuable 
twstdc inf 0 rma tio n 
for AviatorSf il/a- 
rineSf Commercial 
Operators and 
Teeknieiana, Serv¬ 
icemen and Stu¬ 
dents. 
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Q 


AND 


UNIQUE 
QUESTION 
andi 

ANSWER 
METHOD 

Highly Endorsed 


38 BIG CHAPTERS 

Easy to Read - Easy to Grasp - Easy to Apply 

A home-study course—especially \yell 
organized. The style is so interesting 
you will read along without effort, 
hardly realizing that you are actually 
studying and taking in vital informa¬ 
tion. Audels Radiomans Guide gives 
you just the right amount of mathe¬ 
matics required to cope with radio 
problems successfully. You can solve, 
with the aid of this extraordinary book, 
practically 
every radioprob¬ 
lem that comes 
up. At your fin¬ 
ger tips is a 
complete index 
for instant use. 


1001 RADIO FACTS AND FIGURES 
A Complete Library In One Book 

AUDELS RADIOMANS GUIDE gives authentic Princr 
pies and Practices in Construction, Operation, Service 
and Repairs. Covers clearly and concisely radio funda¬ 
mentals—Ohm’s Law — Pliysics of sound as related to 
radio science—Measuring instrument**—Power supply— 
Resistors — Inductors — Condensers — Transformers and 
examples — Broadcasting stations—Radio Telephony — Re¬ 
ceivers — Diagrams — Construction — Control Systems — 
Loudspeakers — Antennas AutoRadio — Phonograph 
Pick-ups—Public Address Systems — Aircraft and Marine 
Radio — Radio Compass — Beacons — Automatic Radio' 
Alarms—^Short Wave—Coil Calculations- -Testing- -Cath¬ 
ode Ray Oscillographs - - Static Eliminations — Trouble 
Pointers — Underwriter’s standards — Units and tables. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS—READY Reference Index, 
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Among the other sturdy G-E units available for testing elec¬ 
tronic circuits and component parts are: G-E unimeters, audio 
oscillators, oscilloscopes, condenser resistance bridges, signal 
generators and other utility ^est intru^ments. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 

Blecfronic Meosurmg Instruments 


pi!ini]riiii]fi]tiiiiiriin(niririii)iiiiiiiMii]niiiii!ii]iiitiJitiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiiiiiiti[i][!]iiiiiii)iiii!iiiuii!iiiiiiniiiiii]niHiiiiiiimiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiin;i!i!;iirinnMiiiiHitiriiiiinit]tNi!iiii^ 

WORLD WIDE STATION LIST (Co„ii„„cd from page \06) 

iii:ii:iiiiuinniiiiia»iHiiiriiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiuiiiininuii»iiiuiiiniHiui«iniiii:iiiniiiiaiiiiiiitiiiiii>iiiiniiiini!iiiiuiniuiniiiniiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|iniuiiiiijininmiiiiuiaiiiinn 

BOSTON, MASS.; European beam. 
7:45 am to 5:15 pm; East South 
America beam. 5:30 to 8:15 pm 
••NATIONAL CONGRESS RADIO* 
(INDIA). 

TOKYO. Japan* I0:I5 to IhlS am 
CINCINNATI, OHIO; North Af 
rica beam, 6 to 9:45 am; 10 to 
10:30 am; 10:45 am to 1:15 pm 
5:30 to 8 pm. 

NEW YORK CITY; Central Africa 
beam, 4:15 to 5 pm. 

MOSCOW. USSR; off at 7:25 pm. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA; on at 
10 pm. 

VICHY. PRANCE. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO; European 
beam, 8:15 am to 5:15 pm; West 
South America beam. 5:30 to 
8:15 pm. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
••HUNGARIAN NATIONS RA- 
D10^‘; I to 2 pm. 

NEW YORK CITY; European beam, 
7 am to 4:45 pm. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.; Orien¬ 
tal beam 2:45 to 3:15 am. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF; South 
America beam, 5 pm to 12:45 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF.; South 
America beam, II am to 5 pm. 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF.; South 
American beam, 11 am to I pm. 
MANILA. PHILIPPINES; operated 
by the Japanese II pm to I am. 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 

SYDNEY. AUSTRALIA; 10:30 to II 
pm; 12:45 to 1:45 am. 

TOKYO. JAPAN; 11:30 pm to 12:30 
am. 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF.; Orien¬ 
tal beam 6:15 pm to I am. 
HSINGKING. MANCHUKUO; Jap¬ 
anese operated. I to 3 am. 
SCHENECTADY. NEW YORK; Eu¬ 
ropean beann. 7 am to 9:15 am; 
9:30 am to 3:30 pm; 3:45 to 5:15 


12.290 

GBU 

LONDON. England. 

. 15.210 

WBOS 

12.445 

HCJB 

QUITO. ECUADOR. 



12.967 

WKRD 

NEW YORK CITY; North African 





beam, 6:15 to 9:30 am; 12:45 to 

15.220 

■ ■ - 



5:45 pm. 



13.000 

HDD 

QUITO. ECUADOR; heard 3:45 to 

15.225 

JTL3 



4:30 pm. 

15.230 

WLWL2 

13.085 

COCH 

HAVANA. CUBA. 



13.22 

ICA 

ALLIED HEADQUARTERS IN 





ITALY. 



14.56 

HVJ 

VATICAN CITY; 9 to 10 am. 

15.230 

WKRX 

15.000 

wwv 

WASHINGTON D. C.; U. S. Bu¬ 





reau of Stanoards; days only. 

15.230 


15.11 

DJL 

BERLIN. GERMANY. 

15.230 

VLG6 

15.11 

■1 ■■ - 

MOSCOW, USSR; 9:15 pm and 





11:15 pm; 5:15 to 5:30 pm. 

15.240 

TPC5 

15.120 

DKSA 

••SENDER ATLANTIK." 

15.250 

WLWK 

15.130 

DXR7 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 



15.13 

KGEI 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.; Austral¬ 





ian beam, 1 to 6:30 am. 



15.130 

WRUS 

BOSTON. MASS.; North Africa 

15.260 

G5I 



beam, 1:4$ to 4:30 pm; 4:45 to 

15.270 

HAS3 



6 pm; European beam, 7:45 am 





to 1:30 pm. 

! 15.270 

WCBX 

15.130 

DXL6 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 



15.140 

GSF 

LONDON. ENGLAND; 10 am to 4 

15.29 

KWID 



pm. 



15.150 

WNBt 

NEW YORK CITY; European beam. 





7:45 am to 3:30 om. 

) 


15.150 

WRCA 

NEW YORK CITY; Brazilian beam. 

1 15.290 

KGEI 



5 to 7:45 pm. 

15.290 

KGEX 

15.155 

SBT 

STOCKHOLM. SWEDEN; 7 to 7:55 





am; 11 am to 2:15 pm; Sundays 

! 15.290 

KWIX 



only, 4 to 11 am; noon to 2:ib 

f 




pm. 1 

■ 15.300 

■ 

15.160 

JZK 

TOKYO, JAPAN; 9:15 pm to 12:15 i 





am. 1 

15.31 

GSP 

15.170 

TGWA 

GUATEMALA CITY, GUATEMALA; 

15.315 

VLQ3 



daytime transmissions. { 



15.180 

GSO 

LONDON, ENGLAND; afternoons. 

15.325 

JLP2 

15.190 

WOOC 

NEW YORK CITY; European beam, | 





7:45 am to 5 pm. 

‘ 15.330 

KGEX 

15.190 

CBFZ 

MONTREAL. CANADA. 

1 


15.190 

KROJ 

LOS ANGELES. CALIF.; Oriental 

15.33 

MTCY 



beam, noon to 2:45 pm; 5 to 





8:45 pm; Australian beam. 3 to 

15.330 

WGEO 



4:45 pm. 



15.200 

WLWL1 

CINCINNATI. OHIO; Central Af¬ 





rica beam, 6 to 9-45 am; 5:30 to 

I 




8 pm; South Africa beam, 10 to ^ 

15.350 

WRUW 



10:30 am. i 



15.20 

DJB 

BERLIN, GERMANY. ^ 

1 



15.350 

WRUL 

15.355 

KWU 

15.400 

GRE 

15.410 

PZP 

15.45 

GRD 

I5.S95 

— 

15.620 

VRR6 

15.750 

15.810 

LSL3 

16.000 

EPA 

16.025 

AFHQ 

17.760 

KWID 

17.760 

KWIX 

17,760 

WRUW 

17.760 

KROJ 

17.773 

OTC 

17.780 

WRCA 

17,780 

WNBI 

17.800 

WLWO 

17.830 

WCBN 

17.880 

WGEX 

17.955 

WLWLI 

18.000 

KR02 

18.135 

YDA 

18.160 

WNRA 


pm. 

BOSTON 


3N. MASS.; Caribbean beam, 
615 to 7:15 pm; European beam. 
2:45 to 6 pm. 


BOSTON, MASS.; North Africa 
beam. 10 am to 1:30 pm; Euro¬ 
pean beam. 1:45 to 2:30 pm. 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF.; N. E. I. 
beam, 7:45 to 9:3C pm; off on 
Wednesdays. 

LONDON, ENGLAND; heard in 
afternoon. 

PARAMARIBO. DUTCH GUIANa. 

LONDON, ENGLAND; heard at 
noon. 

••RADIO BRAZZAVILLE^’; FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA; 11:55 am 
to 12:55 pm. 

JAMAICA. BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

MOSCOW, USSR; heard mornings. 

BUENOS AIRES. ARGENTINA; 
heard mornings. 

TEHERAN. IRAN; operated by 
AFHQ 

ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, NORTH 
AFRICA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF.; Sooth 
America beam, 4 to 7:45 pm. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF,; South 
America beam, 11 am to 4 pm. 

BOSTON, MASS,; Central America 
beam. 7:30 to 9:15 pm; European 
beam. 10:15 am to 2:30 pm. 

LOS ANGELES. CALIF.; Australian 
beam. 9 to 11:45 pm. 

LEOPOLDVILLE, BELGIAN CON- 
GO. 

NEW YORK CITY; European beam, 
to am to 2:45 pm. 

NEW YORK CITY; East South 
America beam. 5:30 to 6:45 pm; 
Sundays only, 5:30 to 7:30 pm. 

CINCINNATI. OHIO; European 
beam. B am to 2:30 pm; West 
South America beam. 5:30 to 
6:45 pm, 

NEW YORK CITY; European beam, 
7:30 am to S:l,5 pm. 

SCHENECTADY. NEW YORK; Eu¬ 
ropean beam, noon to 4:45 pm. 

CINCINNATI. OHIO; Central Af- 
rica-beam, 10:45 am to 1:15 pm; 
1:30 to 5:15 pm. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII; afternoons 
and evenings. 

BATAVIA, NETHERLANDS INDIES; 
10 to 10.50 pm. 

NEW YORK CITY; European beam. 
10 am to 5:1$ pm. 


iitniiiiitiiiuriiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiiiifliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

BROADCAST EQUIPMENT 

(Con4int(€d from page 91) 

used at this point, due t’' their flexibility 
and very desirable frequency and im¬ 
pedance characteristics. A very low noise 
level, usually —150 db. or better, is es¬ 
sential in volume controls. 

Dust and dirt are the most troublesome 
causes of noise, and a regular schedule 
for cleaning faders should thus be estab¬ 
lished by the station staff. Once a week is 
satisfactory for most installations. The con¬ 
tacts are cleaned by applying a light grade 
of good machine oil to them, rotating the 
dial throughout its range, and if any dark 
streaks appear, wiping off the contacts with 
a soft cloth. This procedure is repeated un¬ 
til the contacts are absolutely clean. Final¬ 
ly the contacts are lubricated with an ex¬ 
tremely thin film of oil. 

For the control-room engineer to “ride 
gain” properly on the transmitter program 
line input, he must be aware of the exact 
program level at every instant. This is ac¬ 
complished with the aid of a volume in¬ 
dicator, as is used in the studio control 
booth, connected across the output of the 
line amplifier and mounted near the volume 
control panel. If the volume indicator is 
connected directly across the line, there may 
be a discrepancy of several decibels be¬ 
tween the readings given for the same 
actual power level, as the program fre¬ 
quencies vary, due to the distributed ca¬ 
pacitance of the line. Therefore, the meter 
must always be isolated from the line by 
means of a suitable resistance network. 

This is often accomplished in practice by 
having the output transformer work into 
a pad which feeds the line. The meter may 
then be placed across either termination of 
the pad. If it be placed across the pad input, 
a better isolation may be obtained, al- 
tiiough the reading will be higher than th© 
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actual line level by the value of the drop 
across the pad. Therefore, the meter is 
usually connected at the line end of the 
pad, and the results obtained by tliis method 
have been found to be satisfactory for most 
purposes. 

SWITCHING APPARATUS 

All the inputs and outputs of the com¬ 
ponent parts of the speech equipment are 
brought out to shorting4ype jacks. This al;- 
lows maximum flexibility and enables a 
program which has been interrupted due 
to equipment failure to be resumed with a 
minimum of delay. For example, if ampli¬ 
fier 3 of Fig. 1 should become defective, it 
may be bridged out of the circuit by in¬ 
serting a patch cord into the output jack of 
amplifier 2 and into the input jack of am¬ 
plifier 4, as shown. Likewise, stand-by 
equipment may be brought out to jacks, and 
substituted for faulty equipment •when 
trouble occurs. 



Standard RCA program monitoring amplifier. 


All these equipment connections are 
brought out to a central jack panel, mak¬ 
ing long interconnecting leads unnecessary. 
In a short line, the lumped distributed 
capacitance is small enough to make the 
shorting effect negligible at the higher audio 
frequencies, and thus making equalization 
unnecessary. 

MONITOR AMPLIFIER 

When it w’as previously mentioned that 
separate speech equipment was used for 
monitoring purposes, the question may have 
arisen as to why a monitoring loud-speaker 
could not be connected directly across the 
studio amplifier or line amplifier outputs. 
This could be and sometimes is done, but 
for purposes of transmission a level of 
0 db is required, wliile a level of at least 
-f22 dl> is needed to properly drive the 
monitoring loud-speaker. 

Then the main program amplifier must be 
designed to provide sufficient output to op¬ 
erate the loud-speaker satisfactorily, and its 
output is stepped down through an attenua¬ 
tion network to 0 db. However, separate 
amplifiers are desirable for monitoring pur¬ 
poses, as they transmit in one direction only, 
and serve to isolate the loud-speaker cir¬ 
cuits from the line and to prevent any 
short- or open-circuit in them from affect¬ 
ing it. Use of an amplifier is more ex¬ 
pensive, but adds to reliable and trouble- 
free operation—always very important 
items in the operation of a broadcast 
station. 

This principle of using a vacuum-tube 
amplifier for purposes of isolation is seen 
very often in broadcast practice, as econ¬ 
omy is entirely disregarded in favor of per¬ 
formance. The equipment is often so de¬ 
signed and installed that it may be con¬ 
nected through the jack panel, and sub¬ 
stituted for a defective piece of regular pro¬ 
gram amplifier equipment. The RCA 82-Cl 
pictured above is a typical example of such 
apparatus. 

(To be continued ficxt month) 



IN fHE FIRST SIX POST-WAR MONTHS 



I^CHECK THE TYPES AND QUANTITY 


Estimate your future equipment needs and place a tentative post-war order for 
them with your jobber now. This foresight will enable him to stock the Triplett 
instruments you will need, and will assure you quicker resumption of civilian 
business. Give best priority you can obtain to facilitate deliveries as production 
is available. 

Gel the complete list of Triplett instruments and radio test equipment. 



Triplett 

ELECTItICAL IXSTIirME.\T CO. bluffton. OHIO 


H ALLICRAFTEHS ic H A L L I C R A F T E R S ^ 



COMPLETE 

STOCKS 

I have in stock NC- 
2008 $174.50 complete 
and some Halltcraft- 
era receivers available 
for immediate deliv¬ 
ery on priority and 
the following parts 
'without priority: me¬ 
ter rectifiers $1.95. 
transmittinir tubes, 
transformers. resist¬ 
ors. condensers, pan¬ 
els, chassis, etc. Your 
orders and inquiries 
invited. 


RECEIVER HEADQUARTERS 

^at the A/aiion 


B EFORE the war Bob Renry served the emeteurs 
AS the world's largest distributor of communications 
receivers. 


Now Henry Radio is Hallicrafters receiver head¬ 
quarters for the Nation at war. Hallicrafters Re¬ 
ceivers can be supplied on AA-I priority. I can 
usually supply SX-26s at $223.00, SX-25s^ at $94.50, 
and PM-23 speakers at $15.00 at once. It takes 
longer to supply other models. 


Soon, it is hoped, non-priority orders can be filled 
and Bob Henry can become again Hallicrafters 
headquarters for the nation at peace. 


I have stores at Butler, Missouri, and at 2335 West¬ 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Your orders ami in¬ 
quiries are inviletL 

Bob Henry, w9ara 

HENRY RADIO SHOPS 

Butler, Mo. and Los Angeles, 25, Calif. 
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THE BOOK THAT HELPS YOU 
FIX TWO RADIOS IN THE TIME 
NORMALLY REQUIRED FOR ONE 


Wliether jmi repair radinn for a llTlnK—\rtM‘thfrr you only tinker 
with them occasionally—or uheihcr you simply want to fix your ovto 
racllow and pliofioyruplis at home. Ghlnirdl's famous RADIO 
TKOUULKSnOOTEK S HANDBOOK Is one big book you cant 
arrortl to miss. * 

You ijon’i hare to study It. You simply refer to it when you want 
fo learn how to repair a particular receiver model Quickly or when 
you need specific Infomutloui. substitution data. etc., on tubes and other 
components and dazeus of other vital subjects. It tells exactly WHAT to 
do AND HOW. It clImltiateR the neenl fur iislntt costly te«t eQuIpment 
all the time, it helps you repair Radios twice as fiisl and repair them 
right! 

This bif( 744-paee manual-8i;i!e book pays for Itself in time saved tho 
drst time you use It. Now contains 404 paftes of receiver Case Histories. 
Rlvlmt oommcai Trouble Symptoms, their causes and h(»w to fix tliem. for 
over 4.000 receiver models. It Klves specillc data on praaically ever)* Radio 
uovr in commou use. 

How to “test” A RADIO in 2 Minutes! 

Simply look up the Trouble Case Tllsiory data for the set you want to repair. 
Nine times otLt of ten. the HANDBOOK will tell you just what is wronfc. and 
EXACTHiY ho^v to fix It In a jiffy I No extensive testing t No ttuessworkl No 
Io«t motion! More sets fixed per day! 

All this, however, Is Just the bexliuilng of TUK 
HANDBOOK'S usefulness. Other features Include 
the most modern, moit complete, and Kenuhiely lielp- 
ful Tube Chart you’ve ever seen, including complete 
substitution data, in addition, there are dozens of 
pages devoted to I -F alignment peaks for over 20.000 
sUPerhets; I-K transformer troubles! and hundrcib of 
tables, graphs, charts, and data compilations of all 
kinds designed to QulckJy kIvc Yon every type of 
serrlcing help WHEN YOU NEED IT. 

This big T44*page book is yours COMPLETE for 
only $5 <$o.50 foreign)—and it comes to you on a 
S-DAY MO.VET-BACK GUARANTEE BASIS. You 
can't lose I 

A THE BOOK THAT GIVES YOU 
^ BASIC SERVICE WORK TRAINING 

Ghirardl’s Famous **IV1odern Radio Servicing** 

Here’s another popular Ohirardi volume without wldch no radio library 
is complete^MODEHN* RADIO SEBVICINO. It shows how to substitute 
scientific BcrvicinK roeihotls for guessing, yet is written so clearly that you 
can easily understand it without an Instructor. It is the only single. Inexpen¬ 
sive book giving a roniplete course irt radio service work. InclUAllng a 
thorough expl.inutiai of all Test Instruments, exactly how i hey shoAild 
used ANI> WHY; Receiver Troubli-shootIng Procedure; Circuit A 
Testing and Repair of Parts: Installation; Adjust¬ 
ments; etc -also How to Start a Successful Service 
Business. In short. It gives you a thorough prac¬ 
tical training in Radio-Electronics servicing at 
iKNtie. In spare time. 706 clear Illustrations. 720 
review questions: 768 different 
$5 CO.MPLerre dlv.SO foridgn). 5*Day t|0r0 S 
iloncy-back Guarantee 1 

A Hot 
Christmas 
Gift Tip! 


A. A. 

GHIRARDI 
Radio's foremost 
servicino author¬ 
ity atid moat 
widely read 
magazine and 
hook author. 


RADIO A TECHNICAL DIVISION. Murray Hill Booki, Inc., 

D»ot. RC-M4. 232 Madison Ave.. New York 16. N. Y. 

Enrloaed find $ . for books checked (send nostmild): or Q 

send C.O.D. (in U..S.A. only) for this amount 

not ftlliy Kotlsfied. I may return the books within 5 days and receive 
my money back. 

□ MONEV-SAVINO combination OEFER_Both of the above big booka 
for oivly 59.50 for the two (910.50 foreUnv). 

f Ghirardl’s RADIO TROUBUE SHOOTER’S HANDBOOK. $9 
(55.50 foreign) 

D Ghlrardl's MODERN RADIO SERVICING 53 (^>5.30 foreign) 


Name 


A-l(lre.«s . 

Cbv A Disc. No. 


Thcre*s no finer Chriatmas 
gift than Ghirardi’s Radio- 
Electronic books-—especially in 
times like these. Your radio- 
inclined friends will appreciate 
them more than anything you 
might give. And here's a tip: 
Maybe you'd like someone to 
give th(»e big books to you I If 
so. why not give this coupon 
TODAY to friends or relatives 
who are probably wondering 
what in the world you'd like? 
They'll appreciate the hint— 
and you'll appreciate the b(X>k8 1 


The books that tell you WHAT to do HOW to do it 


iiiTOtiHiir i'ii'':i»ifjjiimiiTO!!im«niiii« 

RECORD CHANGERS 

fCon/inucd from page 93) 

■:;"":;:;:;::iilliiiii\ li ... -j 

exactly where the grooves start. The verti¬ 
cal motion is synchronized so as to lower 
the i>iclaip to the record at this moment. 

C. Simultaneously with the foregoing ac¬ 
tion. the pickup is freed of its mechanical 
association with tlie cam and allowed to 
move freely across the record until it en¬ 
gages with a lever at the rtnish of the record 
and thereby starts the changing cycle all 
over again. 

Synchronism can be obtained perfectly 
due to the fact that all mechanical move¬ 
ments are produced from the same cam 
wheel. 

THE REPEATING MECHANISM 

In older model phonographs the turn¬ 
table 'notor was stopped at the end of a 
rccor(3, or the repeat cycle started, when 
the pickup arm struck a level which was 
placed in such a position that the arm 
would have reached the last groove of the 
record before encountering it. Since it is 
impossible to make every' record with ex¬ 
actly the same playing time, the phonographs 
using this device would often cut off before 
the end of a selection—or else fail to work 
because the pickup would not play in far 
enough to touch the lever. 

Se\ eral ingenious mechanisms have been 
devised which actually seem to tell when 
the record has finished playing regardless 
of whether its grooves go as far toward tlie 
center as possible or run only for a few 
inches. 

To provide for such a system, all present 
day commercial recordings are manufac¬ 
tured with an eccentric groove around the 
center. Tlie needle is led into this as soon as 
it leaves the last groove of the recording. 
The pickup, in following this groove, must 
make a back and forth motion in the hori¬ 
zontal direction. This motion is the “signal,” 
figuratively speaking, for the repeat cycle to 
start. 

Two typically representative metliods of 
translating this “signal” are described. 

1. Solenoid Method 

The pickup arm is mechanically con¬ 
nected to a lever upon which is fastened 
a pair of leaf spring “fingers.” These “fin¬ 
gers” press against a smooth plate upon 
which they slide forward sirnultancously 
with the movement of the pickup as it 
follows the groove inward to the center 
of the record. Sec Fig. 3. 

As long as the pickup arm continues to 
move toward the center, the “fingers” will 
slide on the face of the plate since it rests 
against a stop and cannot be pushed away. 
But if tlie pickup arm should be impelled 
ill the opposite direction the “fingers” hold 
on to the plate and pull it back also. This 
sudden reversed motion is employed to trip 
a switch which operates a solenoid to lock 
in the “change cycle” cam wheel and start 
the changing operation. 

By means of the diagianas it can be seen 
that as long as the pickup mo\es slowly 
to the left, as it would if playing a record, 
the contacts will not come together, but 
the “fingers” will slide along the face of 
X. But a quick motion to the right pulls 
out X and closes the switch. This is what 
happens when the pickup needle engages 
the eccentric groove causing it to move 
back and forth. Obviously, lifting the pick¬ 
up by hand will also set off the repeat 
solenoid. 

2, Mechanical Method 

This system, instead of responding to a 
reverse motion of the pickup, responds to a 
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quick motion in the same direction in which 
the pickup is already moving. The pickup 
arm can, therefore, be lifted from the rec¬ 
ord by hand without danger of damage 
from forcing due to its suddenly going into 
a change cycle while, at the same time, it 
is being held. 

In the case of a mechanical repeat 
mechanism, a lever is held to the shaft of 
the pickup arm by means of a friction 
coupling. Therefore, this lever advances 
toward the “trigger*^ at the same rate that 
the pickup moves across the record. When 
the lever (known as the “tripping pawl”) 
reaches the trigger, or “tripping fin^r,” it 
will trip the mechanism to lock in the 
cam wheel. However; each time the trip¬ 
ping lever advances the width of one groove 
(approximately .01 inch) it is pushed back 
by the face o( the trigger. See Fig. 4. As 
long as the lever moves only .01 inch during 
each revolution it will never engage the 
trigger; instead, it will be “trimmed” back 
to its original position every time. But if 
it should suddenly move forward a quarter 
inch during one revolution, as it docs when 
the eccentric groove is encountered, it will 
clear the lip of the trigger and engage it 
fully. 

Fig, 4A shows the rotating cam approach¬ 
ing by .01 inch the trigger. Obviously, the 
trigger will be pushed away instead of en¬ 
gaging it. In B, the tripping pawl has moved 
downward suddenly, throwing the trigger 
face out to the right so that it now engages 
the rotating cam. 

Fig. C, The change cycle cam is now 
rdtating and will continue to rotate until 
the trigger is disengaged by a stop. 

In some cases, after the trigger has 
traveled around one revolution, it meets a 
“hump” which disengages it. See Fig. 5. 
A. 

The trigger approaches the hump. 

B. It is pushed downward by the 
hump, breaking loose its grip on the cam 
wheel and ending the operation. 

The starting trigger itself may appear 
in many forms, only one of which was de¬ 
scribed above. The serviceman must study 
the method used in each of the types of 
changers brought into the shop. Another 
much used version of the starting trigger 
(or “tripping finger”) is used on a geared 
cam wheel with a missing tooth on one 
side as in Fig. 6. 

The small gear rotates continuously but, 
since a tooth is missing, it will not engage 
the large gear, W'heii the trigger is acti¬ 
vated a retracting tooth is pushed out en¬ 
gaging with the teeth of the small gear 
and starting the revolution. The trigger 
falls back, retracting the temporary tooth 
so that when one revolution is completed 
the gears will again disengage and end t.he 
cycle. 

The second half of this article will appear 
next month. It deals with record selecting 
mechanisms. 


Photoelectric cells are now used on the 
smoke-detecting apparatus installed aboard 
ships. The apparatus consists of a series 
of pipes connected to 30 different parts of 
the ship, whose ends are brought out in a 
cabinet in the wheelhouse. The officer on 
watch is supposed to keep an eye on the 
cabinet and note whether smoke comes 
from any of the pipes. 

Substitution of the electric eye assures 
instant detection. The apparatus is so con¬ 
structed that one pipe is examined at a 
time, and the device not only gives an alarm, 
but indicates the compartment in which 
the fire has broken out. 



and it IS complete! 

The one big 972*page book 
that makes training 
easy —at home in 1 
spare time—without / 
yy an instructor 


CHRISTMAS 
filFT TIP 
For You! 




Who said it costs a lot 
of money ^q^LEARN 

MQNICS? 


YOUR MONEY BACK! 


THE MOST WIDELY USED 
RADIO-ELECTRONIC TRAINING 
BOOK IN THE WORLD 

No .ulr! Radio-Electronic Training: doesn’t Iiav© to bo expenslw 
Tho atnazInK fact Is that A A. Olilrardl’s famous 972-page HAmO 
Pin’SICS COUHPK gives you Just the training you need—ALL, YOII 
NEED—easier, belter, faster— AT A TOTAL COST OF ONY $5 
COMPLETE. 

Proof? It’s a matter of reeord that RADIO PITYSICS COTIRSE 1$ 
more widely used for home study, by more civilian sclioois and colleges, 
and more universally eniplosed In Signal Corps and Navy Seliools than 
any other book of Its kind. As proved by an a«iuiil survey. 9 out of 10 
radio men theraselvea endorse it as the flnest. easiest-to-understand 
Radio-Electronic training course on the market. 

MAKE MORE MONEY IN A 
BETTER POST-WAR JOB 

No previous kttmUedge of Radio-Electronics is necessary when you 
use Ghlrardi’s RADIO PHYSICS COITISE. for It carries you rapidly 
from Basic Electricity Iwer 300 panes) to the latest, nitwl modem 
develotiments. Nothing U orallied. Nothing Is condensed. Every step 
is made crystal clear by slmpllfled. thorough ezplunatiuns and by more 
than 500 clear, specially Prepared illustrations. 

Each seel ion Is followed by Self-Testing Revie^v Queatloiis. so you 
can check vour prewess every step of the wayl There are no monthly 
lessons to wait for. You go ahead as fast as you want to. All you 
need Is u little spare reading time Plus a desire to get started NOW 
to make more money in a better, more interesting future In broad¬ 
casting. aviation radio. F-M. television, radio servicing, eleetronlo 
manufacturing—or any other of Radio-Electronics’ fast growing 
branches. 

Send the coupon today! 


Send coupon today! Compare Ghlrtirdi's 
RADIO PHYSICS COURSE with any 
other Radio book or course AT AMY 
PRICE. Use it for 5 days. Then, if you 
are not more than s.atisfied that it will 
teach you basic Radio-Electronics EASIER. 
FASTER, and at LESS COST, return it. 
We will refund your money WITHOUT 
QUESTION! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW ! 


Actually, RADIO PHYSICS 
COURSE gives you the scope 
of 3G complete courses in one 
big book. If It were broken 
into sections and sold as a 
series of lessons, you'd regard 
It as a bargain at $50 or 
more. It's yours, however. In 
this handy l-voL form for 
only $5 COMPLETE ($5.50 
foreign)—and you don't oven 
take tho slightest ehaneo on 
that amount. 


I RADIO & TECHNICAL DIVISION. Murray Hill Books. Inc. 
I Dept. RC-IU. 232 Madison Ave.. New York 16. N. Y. 

I P Enclosed f\nd $5 «5.50 foreign) for A. A. Ghlranirs 972- 
I page RADIO PTTrSTCS COURSE book: Or □ *cnd C.O.D. 
I (In U.S.A. only) for this amount pluo post.'igc. Tn either event, 
I It is understood Uiat I may return tho book in 5 days for 
■ refund U DOt eatlsfactoiy. 
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COURSES 
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one! 


learii at home-EASIER, BETTER, FASTER 


■ Name. 

I 

j Address . 

I 

I City & Dlst. No. 
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FASHION 

NOTES 


by 

FRANK FAX 


SAVE YOUR SUITS-WEAR 
SYLVANIA WORK CLOTHES 

This service coat is 
a knee>lengch, double 
strength herringbone- 
weave dungaree. 

Roomy pockets at 
arm’s length. Can be 
buttoned far down 
the front to protect 
street clothes. Avail¬ 
able in sizes 36, 38» 

40 , 42 and 44. Price 
each: $1.95. 


This service apron, 
made of heavy green 
duck, has three 
tools-and-pa/ts 
pockets. Just the 
thing to impress 
customers with your 
efficiency and neat¬ 
ness. Buy several, so 
you’ll alw'ays have 
a clean one. Price: 
only 25 cents 


This service jacket is 
made of the same 
tough material as the 
service coat. Single- 
breasted, three large 
pockets, full-length 
sleeves. Just as suit¬ 
able for shop wear as 
service calls. Avail¬ 
able in sizes 36, 38, 

40, 42 and 44. Price : 

$1.75 

Order from your Sylvania Jobber or direct 
from Frank Fax, Department RC-11, SyWania 
Electric Produett Inc,, Emporium, Pa. 

SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 

RADIO DIVISION 






Progress in Invention 

Conducted by I. QUEEN 

PENTODE-SYNCHRONIZED MECHANICAL VIBRATOR 

Patent No, 2,349.125 



XHIS device uses only 
' n single pentode type 
tube to provide an ex¬ 
tremely accurate, sim¬ 
ple and rugged vibrator 
system. The vibrator 
coil jn the output cir¬ 
cuit of the pentode is 
tuned by a .005 con¬ 
denser to its resonant 
frequency. 

Reed and electrode 
(1) form a varying ca¬ 
pacitance in the input 
circuit. Note the 20 
megohm resistor be¬ 
tween control grid and 
ground to protect 
against possible short¬ 
ing of the reed (highly 
positive! and the electrode (highly negative). 

Initial movement of the reed at the vibrator 
resonant frequency applies an input p>otential 


to the 6SJ7, its output being fed back to the 
vibrator coil. An extremely stable oscillation 
results. 


GALVANOMETER WITH FEEDBACK 

I Patent No. 2.351.353 

THE advantages of feedback in audio amplifiers 
I ■ are well known. Chief of these are better 
frequency response and decreased distortion. Ap¬ 
plication of feedback to a galvanometer also has 
its advantages, according to a Patent just issued 
to Malcolm D. McCarty of Dallas. Texas. He 
1 claims better response and damping control, 
j The feedback is obtained by mounting an addi¬ 
tional Coil on the same support as the usual 
galvanometer coil. While the regular coil acts 
I as the motor which moves the pointer across the 
dial to the indicated spot, the other acts as a 
' generator, the motion in a magnetic field setting 
up a voltage across its terminals. Its output may 
be applied to a load for damping control, or to 
an inverse feed-back circuit. 

The principle, when used as a damping con- 
' trol. is that of the well-known dynamic brake. 

Output terminals of the inner coil shown in 
I Fig. 1 may be shorted, or a low resistance placed 
j across them. Fig. 2 indicates the response im¬ 
provement when the Output is applied to a feed¬ 
back circuit. 



FROM OUTPUT 
OF AMPLIFIER 



TO* A.V.C. mixer 
DAMPING LOAD OR INVERSE 
FEED BACK CIRCUIT 


FIG. 



FI6.2 


IMPROVED PUSH-PULL CIRCUIT 

Patent No. 2.350.858 

IN many circuits which use fi.xed bi&s, hum from 
* the power supply becomes a problem. An im¬ 
proved arrangement to minimize such hum. pat¬ 
ented by Joseph A. Worcester, Jr., of Fairfield. 
Conn., is show’n here. 

The bias voltage (across resistance 1) is filtered 
by 2 and 3. The A.F. input is amplified by Vl. 
and V2 is the phase inverter. Any hum at the 
V3 and V4 grids from the bias supply will 
cancel, due to the push-puli action of the tubes. 
Uut hum at the V3 grid may be amplified through 
the phase-changer, V2. By making the ratio of 
the resistances 4 plus 5 to resistance 6 equal the 
ampliflcution factor of V2, hum from the bias 
supply introduced to t^e V4 grid through the 
phase-changer is equal in strength and opposite 
in Phase to that introduced directly, thus can¬ 
celling out, leaving only the hum present at 
the V3 grid. 

The inventor claims a notable saving in filter¬ 
ing apparatus and a substantial reduction in hum. 
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iHiiiKfciwiffnnininn: 




SALLYf THE SERVICE MAID (Conthmcd from fnige 96) 




It worked? That she had to admit, if 
one didn't mind the distortion and lack of 
volume and irrid hum. Yes, it worked all 
right—something awful! 

Shutting the Edison, Sally discon¬ 
nected the crystal pidciip, then resumed 
hunting through her service manuals. The 
only data she could find was for later radio 
receivers. Why, oh, why had she piomised 
to install a crystal pickup? Why hadn't she 
purciiased a new magnetic pickup, and let 
well enough alone? No, she had to be 
smart! Sally Mason and her bright ideas! 

Well, what must be done, must l)e done! 
She was licked, and she knew it. The an¬ 
cient circuits were svorse than the most 
complicated brand new ones. If only the 
I^dison had A VC, or something! She hated 
to do it. but she had to ask Technical Cor¬ 
poral Dan Bryner's help—again ! 

He came right over, a surprised look on 
his tanned face. But he said nothing, ex- 
wpt : “Good morning, Sally. What's worry¬ 
ing you today?" 

Sally shook her head, ‘T'm supposed to 
install a crystal pickup in Mrs. Cartwright's 
Edison. I've tried. But I just haven't had 
any luck. Oh, I've had luck—all bad!" 

She showed Dan the drawings shed 
made, the bright ideas she’d tried, “I see." 
he said after a long silence. “1 sec. FIG. 3 
shouldn't have had all that hum—the pickup 
cable is shielded. Hey—did you ground the 
shield, or did you connect it to the detector 
grid ?” 

Sally waved her hands. “Why ask me? 
All I have is bright ideas—which never 
work!" 

Dan boi rowed a pencil and a sheet of 
paper. .A few minutes later he showed her 
the diagram he'd drawn. “FIG. 4 is what 
we need/’ said Dan. “Any double pole, 
double throw' switches? Rotary, or toggle 
switch wmII do." 

Sally brought him two switches. “Take 
your choice. I have one of each; one rotary, 
one toggle switch." 

* Better use the rotary sw itch.” said 
Dan, “with a pointer knob and a PHONO- 
R.ADIO nameplate. Looks better. We can 
mount the switch in the hole we made for 
the other PHONO-RADIO switch. Is 
everything in FIG. 4 clear to you? After 
all, understanding the theory involved in 
this job will help 3 OU when similar jobs 
come along. The>' will, sooner or later.” 

Sally studied the diagram, wrinkled her 
nose several times, then said: “We've got 
shielded wire—even a few feet of coaxial 
cable, for the short grid leads. Want 'em?" 

Dan shook his head. “We may not need 
shielded cable. If we do, we can replace the 
ordinary insulated wire, later. But the dia¬ 
gram, FIG. 4—is everything clear to you?” 

‘ Y-e-s." said Sally, hesitantly. “I can 
see that the detector grid goes to its original 
circuit when the PHONO-RADIO switch 
is on RADIO, and the cathode is grounded. 
That’s jusbas it was originally. But why the 
electrolytic condenser and resistor R?” 

“Because the detector tube is not a detec¬ 
tor when we switch to PHONO," said Dan, 
grinning. “As tliis isn’t a superhet, it can't 
be I.F. It isn't a detector. So, what can it 
be? Doesn't the electrolytic condenser give 
you a hint?" 

Sally sadly shook her head, “Todav." she 
said. *‘l am dumber than usual. Muchl" 

“Guess.” 

“.Audio! Nothing else is left. Or is 
there ?” 

Dan laughed. “Right? The detector tube 
becomes an audio frequency tube, on 
PHONO. Now—what's the value in ohms 
of cathode resistor R?" 


After some thought and more nose 
wrinkling, Sally said: “Now Icmmc see. 
Audio. I know — the-same as the cathode 
resistor in the first audio stage? Right?” 

“'And I was going to calculate the value!” 
said Dan, “Although the plate voltage is 
low'er on the detector than on the first audio 
tube, the same value should be okay. Let's 
try it. And where's that half megohm vol¬ 
ume control?" 

The job took very little time, “Now let’s 
try it," said Dan. “I may have left off a 
lead—or m^iybe we'll have to use shielded, 
or coaxial cable. We'll know . , . soon." 

The tubes heated to operating tempera¬ 
ture and Dan switched to RADIO, tuned 
in several stations, then nodded his head. 


Then he switched to PHONO and played 
a record, 

“W onderful!“ said Sally, “More volume 
and much better tone quality than I'd dared 
hope for! Thanks a million, Dan." 

“It’s okay," said Dan. ‘T enjoy working 
on radios^ — maybe that will help me remem¬ 
ber tlie little I've learned." He started for 
the door, “W ell, so long, until next time,” 

Sally, standing in the door of her shop, 
watched him swing with a military stride 
down the dust-covered road. “If he can 
only dance," slie mused, “as well as he can 
fix radios . . 

Sally turned back to hei bench, humming 
a little tune as she started to work on an in- 
terniitieiit Fmer.-on. 


PORTABLE POWER PROBLEMS 


THIS MONTH-VULTEE FLIGHT RECORDER 




THE RADIO FLIGHT RECORDER accurately supplements test-pilot observations on per¬ 
formances of new planes. From a 70-point system of gauges, vibration, strain and engine 
performance readings are flashed to the ground receiver. When this amazing device was 

developed by Consolidated Vultee, the 
required compact, reliable portable 
power was supplied by Burgess Batter¬ 
ies, also used in all laboratory testing 
and development work at Vultee Field. 

AT THE GROUND STATION, a Burgess- 
powered receiver records all data on 
ticker tape, sound film and disks. Analy¬ 
sis of film and disks permits engineers 
accurately to determine the planes' per¬ 
formance under varied conditions. New, 
special purpose batteries are constantly 
being developed by Burgess engineers. 
Let them solve your portable power problems. Free 80-page Engineering Manual. 25 
charts. 36 data tables and 31 descriptive pages on characteristics of dry batteries. Tabued 
for ready reference. Write Dept. C-3 for free copy. Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill. 


BURGESS BATTERIES 
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LARGEST 

STOCKS 



SAVE TIME 
CALI ALLIED FIRST! 

^Thousands use 
Allied’s nation-wide 
service. Centralized 
here are today’s largest and most com¬ 
plete stocks under one roof. Over 
10,000 items from all leading manu¬ 
facturers . . . for the Armed Forces, 
Radio Training, Laboratories^ Indus¬ 
try and Service Replacements. Our 
experienced staff simplifies procure¬ 
ment—expedites delivery. Call ALLIED 
^st . . . for everything! 


REPAIR ond 
REPLACEMENT 
PARTS 
AVAILABLE 
without priority 


^rite, Wire, or Phone Haymark^t 



6 Radio Books for 75e 


Oktionary of Ra- Roillo Oolo Hond- 
dio Termi. book. m 

No. 37.751 lUC No. 37-754 


Radio Circuif Rodio Bvlldari 

Handbook, o A Handbook, 

No. 37.753 lUC No. 37-750 1QC 


Radio Formuloi & Simplified Radio 
Doto Book, Servicing. 

No. 37-752 lOC No. 37-755 iQC 


I Allied Radio Corp., Dept 2-L-4 
I 8}} W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

I Please send following books (.c enclosed) 

J DFREE 0 37.750 0 37-752 0 37-754 

I Buying 037^751 0 37-753 037-755 

] Guide O No* 37-799 (All Six Books) 


Name.*..,, 

Address. 


City . State, 


ALLIED RADIO 


SPEECH AMPLIFIERS (Contmued ]rom page 


across the output side of the figure. This 
value, Ct, is the resultant capacitance 
formed from Cp and Ck- The reactance of 
Ct at high frequencies is low enough to 
reduce the effective value of Rl and there¬ 
fore reduce the voltage developed at the out¬ 
put. This figure, Fig. 4-c, shows the cir¬ 
cuit as seen by the high frequency signal 
when looking toward the grid of the fol¬ 
lowing stage. 

To calculate the degree of amplification 
at high frequencies, it is necessary to con¬ 
sider the shunting effect of Ct and all cal¬ 
culations will be made by comparison with 
the gain for the intermediate frequencies. 
The equation for this calculation is: 

Gain at high frequencies 


Gain at intermediate freq. 

1 


to the-resistance formed by Rp, Ri and R, 
in parallel. , 

The coupling network, as seen by low 
frequencies, re\eals, Fig. 4-d, that the shunt¬ 
ing capacitances do not enter into the cal¬ 
culations but the coupling condenser, Cc, has 
quite a bit to say about the frequency re¬ 
sponse curve. The reactance of this con¬ 
denser at low frequencies becomes so large 
that this value will be effectively in series 
with the value of Rg and the consequent 
combination will form a voltage .divider 
with the grid of the following stage con¬ 
nected at the tap between the reactance 
and grid resistor. 

All calculations of low-frequency gain 
must be made with reference to the gam 
at intermediate frequencies. The following 
equation applies for these calculations. 

Gain at low frequencies 


V, + (Re./Xct)» 

where 

R.q = equivalent resistance formed by 
plate resistance, plate load resist¬ 
ance, and grid resistance in parallel. 

_ 1 1 1 1 

R^q Rp Ri Rg 

Xct = reactance of total shunting ca¬ 
pacitance, Ct- 
1 


6.2832 X f X Ct 

when 

f = frequency in cycles 
Ct = shunting capacitance in FARADS 
From these equations it is evident that 
the falling off of the high frequencies is 
due to the presence of the shunting ca¬ 
pacitance and the extent of the drop in 
amplification level is always determined by 
the ratio of shunt reactance of the shunt¬ 
ing capacitance to the equivalent resist¬ 
ance. The extent of the decrease in gain 
at high frequencies is emphasized by the 
fact that when the gain has fallen 29.3 
jiercent from its value at intermediate fre¬ 
quencies, the reactance of Ct is then equal 


Gain at intermediate frequencies 

1 


VI + (Xcc/R)^ 

where 

^ _ 1 

6.2832 X f X Cc 
= reactance of coupling condenser 
and 


Ri X Rp 

R = - 

Ri “F Rp 

= resistance formed by the combination 
of the grid resistor in series with the 
plate and load resistances in parallel, 
when 

f = frequency in cycles 
Cc = capacitance of ooupling condenser in 
FARADS. 

The observations formed from this equa¬ 
tion may be stated as follows: “The de¬ 
gree to which the signal falls off at low fre¬ 
quencies is dictated by the ratio of the re¬ 
actance of the coupling condenser to the re¬ 
sistance formed by the combination of plate 
resistance, plate load resistance and the grid 
leak resistance, all in parallel.” 


''SWEATER GIRLS" ARE REALLY IN DEMAND AT THIS PLANT 




“Sweater girls” ere 
welcomed in at least 
one branch of war in¬ 
dustry. The lassie 
checking set opera¬ 
tion in simulated 
stratosphere temper¬ 
atures of 65 degrees 
below zero finds her 
sweater very useful 
indeed. The photo¬ 
graph was taken in 
the Inspection De¬ 
partment of the Ben- 
dix Radio plant at 
Baltimore, and the 
radios are destined 
for our high-ceiling 
aircraft. 
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TECHNO FES 

Do you have any Servicing Notes availabfe 
which you would like to bring to the attention 
of the readers of Radio-Crafi f If so. send them 
along and earn a one year's subscription to 
Radio-Crnfi for each one submitted. 

, . . . PONTIAC AUTO RADIO 983507 
Excessive fading, cutting in and out, 
noise, especially on rough road. 

One speaker field end is grounded to 
speaker chassis. Both speaker and receiver 
are grounded to case through mounting 
screws. Cardboard ring between speaker 
and case compresses causing loose mouiuing 
screws, resulting in intermittent speaker 
field current. A ground wire soldered from 
speaker to receiver chassis eliminated this 
trouble. 

W . . general electric lb 620 

Body capacity howl or hum when tun¬ 
ing set or adjusting volume. by-i>ass con¬ 
denser, .01 to .1 from metal grill forming 
front of cabinet to receiver chassis will 
eliminate this trouble. Chassis is above 
ground potential, therefore do not connect 
grill directly to chassis. 


. . . . ADMIRAL RADIO-PHONO MODELS 

Some, of these sets have ungrounded 
phono motors, resulting in hum when rec¬ 
ords arc played. Ground the motor frame 
to receiver chassis. 

Malcom E. Hughes, 
New Orleans, La, 

. . . . SEMI-blown aszs’s 

Reference to your article “SERVICE 
NOTE ON 35Z5's,“ page 249, January 
issue of RADI0-CR\FT I note that you 
suggest connecting an addittonal .15-anip. 
pilot lamp between prongs 2 and 3. Se\ eral 
months ago I hit upon this idea. However, 
the theory didn't work out so well for me 
in practice. The current flowing tlirough 
the filament of tlie35Z5 and associated tubes 
is .15 amp. and, hence, the two .15-amp. pilot 
lamps in parallel should each pass .075 amp. 
or one-half the rated load. This would ap¬ 
pear to be safe, but the theory failed to 
lake into consideration the initial surge 
voltage when the set is switched on. 

I burned otit several ifew .15-anip. pilot 
lamps before discarding this method for tlie 
easiest repair of connecting a 20- to 25-ohm 
resistor between prongs 2 and 3. Too much 
resistance between these prongs will also 
cause the pilot lamp to burn out under 
the momentary surge voltage when the set 
is switched on. 

It may be of interest also to note that 
when I make a repair of this nature I 
record it with other pertinent information 
in my files. The customer is cautioned that 
it is only an emergency repair aixl that he 
will be advised to return the set for a re¬ 
moval of the resistor as soon as a new 
35Z5 tube is available. When new tubes 
are available I drop a card to the customers 
whose sets I have thus repaired and request 
that they bring the radio in for correction. 

M S. Warren, 
IVilUams, S. C. 

. . , . SILVERTONE 620 

If this set cuts out at the slightest change 
in line voltage, replace the 7S-ohm 1-watt 
resistor, (R-13 on schematic) with a 
50-ohm, 1 watt. 

Thi.s increases the voltage on the 50Y6 
rectifier plate. 

Some models came out with this modifica¬ 
tion. 

C. R. Cook, 
Kearney, Neb, 
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LAST CALL! 

LIMITED NUMBER OF 
CATALOGS AVAILABLE! 

Write for your copy ?iOU ! 

• \ou can gel those sorely needed 
parts and supplies more rapidly 
from “RESCO” . . • As one of 
Americans Inrfiest distributors we 
carry ample stocks of the products 
of RCA, National Union, Cornell- 
Dubilier, IRC, Stanco, Sprague, 
Weston, Aerovox, Bogan> Ohmile, 
Triplell, Burgess, ClarosUit, Shu re, 
ILiIlicraftcrs, Tliordarson, Raythe¬ 
on, Amperex, and dozens of other 
famous makes of Radio-ElecU'onic 
and Electrical Products. 



• That’s why you should immediately get. a copy of our large catalog—of 
which the supply is very liniite<l. Deliveries? Yes, we can make ’em? 
liecanse of our ample inventories and rolling stiKks, and becattse of our 
strategically located branches, tie can tnake amazingly rapid shipments. 


• Gel our catalog. Find the items you need—then ’phone or wire our neare'it 
brancli. You’ll get prompt and complete satisfaction. 


RADIO ELECTRIC 
SERVICE CO. 

Main Store: N. W. Cor. 7tb A Arch Sts., Phtlodetphio, Po. 


— BRANCHES — 
PHILADELPHIA: 

3t45 N. Broad St., SI35 Market SL 
ALLENTOWN. PA.: 

1042 Hamilton St. 
CAMDEN. N. J.. 

513 Cooper SI. 


WILMINGTON. DEL.: 
2fS W. 8lh St. 


SmartIma 


Though we're all absorbed In 
vital war work, let's give some 
thought to the future. Do a smart 
thing now — get thoroughly 
acquainted with 
Ins^ine s vast line 
of Radio-Electronic 
Products and the 
Insuline Manufac¬ 
turing Facilities . . . 

These 2 books tell 
the story. Write for 
them now. 


o/ n 



CORPORATION Of AMERICA 


INSULINE BUILDING • LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y 
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Maintenance 

and 

Servicing 

of 

Electrical 

Instruments 

By 

James SpExNcek 

In charge of Insf^ument and Relay Denaftment, 
Meter Division, Westinghouse Electric &. Manu> 
facturing Co.. Newark. N. i. 

Reprints 

Araitabie 

This reprint should be of great 
value to all those whose problem 
it is to keep in operation the elec* 
trical instruments on vital war 
production as well as those on 
planes, signal equipment, tanks, 
ships, guns and other armiunent. 

The electrical instrument indus¬ 
try has expanded more than 30 
times its normal production, but 
its service facilities in general have 
not kept up witli this pace. Some 
electrical instrument manufactur¬ 
ers do practically no servicing and 
cannot promise early return of the 
few instruments they accept for 
repairs. 

This reprint should be useful 
to all instrument users, switch¬ 
board attendants, testing engineers, 
and instrument service men, as the 
accuracy and efficient life of in¬ 
struments depend to a large ex¬ 
tent on competent handling. 

Durable fabrikoid binding, 256 Pages, 

5 X aVii inches, 274 illustrations. 

Price $2.00 postpaid. 

CHECK, MONEY ORDER 
OR CASH MIST ACCOM¬ 
PANY ORDER. 


■ INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY j 

J 1130 wmr.llil.le St., Pittsburgll 12, Pa. | 

■ ■ 

I Enclosed is . to cover the cost ($2.00 I 

I eachl of . copies of SPENCER—MAI.V- ■ 

I tenance and servicing of electrical ■ 

I instruments. ■ 


Address 



ELECTRONICS AND AIR POWER (Conlinued from page &!) 
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children in the use of fire-arms, in military 
tactics and guerilla warfare. Many jeered 
at their 5-year plans and their so-called 
Finnish campaign. 

Today no one laughs at the Reds, least of 
all the Nazi who too late has discovered that 
he has been baited into a disastrous attack 
by one of the greatest military hoaxes ever 
engineered in the Finnish “fiasco-’* He has 
found himself outdone at own game of 
the well-known double-cross, and then out¬ 
smarted, out-manoeuvred, out-fought and 
finally driven before a ceaseless, crushing, 
tearing, “meat-grinder** offense toward in¬ 
evitable military disaster. 

Today an apprenhensive world wonders 
at the shadowy Colossus who grinds his re¬ 
lentless and bloody way through the Eastern 
gates of Europe. Where will he call a halt? 
What is his intent? What lies hidden behind 
the mountain fastness of his snow-clad 
Urals? 

Largest in area and population, richest in 
natural resources, most ably led and with 
peoples welded together in the fires of con¬ 
flict, a new and mighty and wholly unpre¬ 
dictable nation has thrust itself upon a 
wondering world. 

Prediction 4—World War II Will Solve 
The Basic Problems Of Stratospheric And 
Intcrstellar Flight, 

Another angle overlooked by commenta¬ 
tors during this war is the fact that under 
the pressure of desperate war necessity, 
devices and principles have been evolved 
which have already solved most of the 
problems of stratospheric and interstellar 
flight and brought them within tlie realm 
of practical reality. This is particularly 
true of the required electronics devices. 

The remarkably successful application of 
the rocket and jet-propulsion principle to 
projectile and plane propulsion has brought 
fantasy into the possibility classification. 
Giant stratolincrs with retractable wings 
may start off as jet-propelled planes, climb 
to tremendous heights, circle the globe once 
or twice, accelerate to terrific speeds in in¬ 
creasingly wider spirals, gradually retract 
their wings as they spiral out of the Earth*s 
stratospheric belts and then shift inlo rocket 
propulsion and head out into interstellar 
space at steadily increasing velocities to 


near-by Solar System bodies or interstellar 
relay-stations. 

The problem of maintaining life in 
stratospheric or interstellar space during in¬ 
spection or repair details or in meteorite- 
damaged compartments has been solved by 
the equipment developed for stratospheric 
fighter and bomber plane pilots. 

Oxygen helmets and heavy electrically- 
heated suits would enable technicians to 
emerge from dual-lock hatches similar to 
those used in submarines to move about on 
cat-walks and hand-rails outside the strato¬ 
spheric ship to make their inspection rounds 
and repairs. The goggles would have to be 
anti-glare types with filtering characteristics 
for harmful high-frequency solar radia¬ 
tions. The suits would also have to be lead- 
loaded for the same reason. 

DANGERS EXAGGERATED 

The dangers of the cold and vacuum 
of stratospheric regions has been exag¬ 
gerated somewhat. A man could probably 
walk through a damaged compartment in a 
stratospheric liner in ordinary clothes and 
suffer little more than a nose-bleed 
some frost-bite, instead of instantly turning 
into a bloated and frozen corpse as Jiction 
writers have often described. 

The problem of handling a stratospheric 
liner damaged by meteorites has-been solved 
by the damage-control systems developed 
for four-engine bombers and naval men-o'- 
w nr damag^ in combat or accidental crashes. 

Water-tight integrity and elaborate com- 
partmental sub-division as first applied by 
the German naval design men greatly limits 
the radius of damage effects. Elaborate 
communications, repair station and crew 
battle damage organization has been per¬ 
fected to a high degree. They depend to a 
large degree upon efficient PA-type and 
sound-powered battle-phone systems. Speci¬ 
ally trained hull, machinery, electrical and 
medical emergency crews are rushed to the 
scene to stop the spread of damage, rescue 
the wounded and make swift emergency 
repairs. Elaborate secondary and emergency 
circuiting and equipment systems can be 
rapidly or automatically cut in an emer¬ 
gency to keep the liner’s vital equipment 
functioning. 



1 Suggested by: Ralph 
B. Lippa/ien, Winona^ 
Mieh. 

“Even with all his money, he couldn't buy a new battery, so he had 
to get an electric eel. ' 
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Thus if a high-velocity meteorite should 
blast through the hull of a stratospheric 
ship, through some of the compartment 
bulkheads and out the other side, instant 
suffocation and a freezing death would not 
overtake all the crew members of the giant 
siratoliner. The gas-tight compart mental 
sub-division would limit the damage effects 
to a few compartments actually penetrated 
by the meteorite. High-speed automatic 
circuit-breakers would shift the damaged 
circuits off the main lines and cut in sec¬ 
ondary emergency circuits. The crew and 
passengers within the damaged compart¬ 
ments not struck by the meteorite of flying 
fragments would quickly don oxygen hel¬ 
mets and electrically heated suits and help 
rescue the wounded and make emergency 
repairs. Portable welding outfits, steel patch 
plates, cable coils, tools and material kits 
would be taken down from convenient 
racks and the pierced hull sections and 
damaged circuits and equipment quickly 
repaired where possible. Near-normal 
stratoliner operation would be resumed in 
short order, providing severe damage had 
not been suffered. Elaborate P.A. systems 
would aid in the damage-control, rescue and 
repair work by setting up greater co¬ 
ordination of available manpower and 
equipment. 

The astral navigation and ship stability 
problem would be simplified by the same 
type computers and range-keepers developed 
for gunnery fire-control and the gyroscope 
and thyratron-tube follow-up systems de¬ 
veloped for gyro-compass systems in ocean 
liners and naval mcn-o*-war. 

Radio communications and recognition 
equipment and new directional antenna type 
radio receivers recently develops during 
this war would also aid in the navigation 


problem. Radio beam guide systems as now 
used by airliners could be employed in con¬ 
junction with captive stratospheric balloon- 
type mid-way stations or rocket-jet-an¬ 
chored interstellar relay stations to help 
guide the high-speed rocket-driven ships to 
their destinations. 

At one time the protection of strato¬ 
spheric or interstellar liners from meteor 
damage seemed an unsolvablc problem. 
Now not only avoidance protection b\it 
positive elimination protection methods 
could be made possible with such equip¬ 
ment as is available today. 

Radio and magnetically guided and 
rocket driven projectiles cojid be directed 
at the onrushing meteors to blast them 
with super-explosives and consume them 
with combustion gases. High-speed com¬ 
puters would plot the meteorites' path and 
tlie projectile's necessary astral trajectory 
in order to achieve a direct hit. 

Furthermore, ship convoy systenis and 
other protective systems devised during 
this war could also be applied to further 
protect interstellar and stratospheric ships 
against meteors and meteorites. A minia¬ 
ture radio remote-controlled convoy sys¬ 
tem of midget stratospheric "satellite" 
ships could be released from the liner in 
stratospheric and interstellar regions to 
surround it in a triple concentric protective 
shell fashion. They could mount radio and 
magnetic control devices and be filled with 
explosive combustion gases. If any high- 
velocity meteors should get by the ship's 
navigators and ordnance crews, tliey could 
be automatically detected and destroyed by 
them. 

Thus the prediction is made that radio- 
controlled, rocket-driven projectiles will be 
launched out of the Earth's stratosphere 


and out into space towards the satellite 
Moon within the ten-year period following 
the end of World War II, which may not 
begin till the year 1948. 

The End. 

Note: Incidentally, why are not rockets 
lifted by balloons to 15 or 20 mile heights 
and then triggered off by aneroid type 
detonators to send them up another ten oc 
twenty miles? 


OPPOKWHnV AD-Urs 

Advcrtiscnicnta In this section cost 20 cents a word 
for each Insertion. Name, address and Initials must 
bo included at the above rttc. Castt should ncconi- 
pany all classified advertisements unless placed by 
an accredited advertising agency. No advertisement 
I for less than ten words accepted. Ten percent dis¬ 
count six issues, twenty percent for twelve issues. 
Objectionable or misleading advertisements not ac¬ 
cepted. Advert Isemeiits for December. 1944. Issue 
^ must rc>ach us not later than October 28. 1944. 

Radio-Craft • 25 W. B'way • New York 7. N. Y. 


FOR 8ALF.—3-2V4 METER ABBOTT TR.VKSMITTER. 
Receiver. TU4’s. including Mallory vibrapacks 552‘s. with 
auxiliary high voltage filters, and xrallory battery chargers. 
.Micro)) I tones mid cables included, condition like new. J. S. 
Holden. R.E.. 405 TarkllQ Hill Rd.. New Bedford. Mass. 


PREPARE NOW FOR TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITIES 
in new fields of radio after the war. Training for Federal 
licenses. Write for partieulars. American Radio Institute, 
44 East 23rd Street. New York 10. N. Y. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND TECHNI- 
Cal Books BouglU. Sold. Rented. Catalog Free. Educa¬ 
tional I^hange, Uenager. Alabama. 


TEST INSTRUMENTS. METERS. OSCILLOGRAPH 
and radio parts wanted for cash. Send list to John Hart. 
44 East 23 St.. New Yoik City. 


SALrAMMONIAC TINNING BLOCKS 50 AND 75 
rents. Dealers wanted. Opportune Products. Box 8, Nor¬ 
mandy 2i. 3!o. 


WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES FOR USED RADIOS, 
playing or not. Corney’s Radio Shop, Broxton, Qa. 


PRACTICAL 

HOME-STUDY 


RADIO COURSE 


These [men used this course to 
fgef into good radio Jobs 



FINEST TRAINING COURSE 
USED IN MANY SCHOOLS 
“The radio training course 
is the finest up to date easy to 
understand course. . . . This 
course outlines practical work. 
We are using this course in 
our Topeka High School. It is 
wonderful." 

Henry Ward, Jr.. 622 Filmore 
St.. Topeka. Kansas. 


WORTH MUCH MORE 
“You should get more money 
for your Course. The first week 
I studied it, I made $10.00 re¬ 
pairing sets. I built my own 
test outfit from details given 
in this course. I have repaired 
100 radios to date. . . 

Robert C. Hammel, 709 E. 10th 
St., Davenport. Iowa. 


COMPLETED IN 8 WEEKS 
“I am Very satisfied with 
the course. When I was at the 
twelfth lesson I started repair¬ 
ing radios. It took me two 
months to master your 
course." 

Roger Lanziois, 1720 Poupart, 
Montreal, Canada. 


MODERN. UP-TO-DATE 
“I have found since taking 
your course how modern and 
up to date it really is. There is 
not one page in the whole 
course which anyone interested 
in radio can afford to miss. 
Your course started me on the 
road to a well paid job and 
has REPAID me many times." 
Charles Alspach, 433 Elm St., 
Reading. Pa. 


RADIO-Cj^AFT for 


AMAZING BARGAIN OFFER 

In this large course-manual of 22 practical lessons, you 
have the material covered by the best $100.00 radio cor¬ 
respondence course. Learn important fundamentals. Speed¬ 
up radio servicing. Includes all modern topics, hundreds 
of circuits, thousands of repair hints, many servicing 
short-cuts. 

RADIO TRAINING FOR HOME-STUDY 

This practical home-study course will show you how to 
repair all types of sets faster and better, tell you how to 
open your own shop and run the business. The lessons are 
well illustrated, interesting to read, easy to understand 
and apply. No special previous knowledge is needed. The 
early lessons explain to you important principle. Other 
lessons cover test equipment, trouble-shooting, 
circuit tracing, television, and every other im¬ 
portant radio topic. 


IN MANUAL FORM 

.050 


COMPLETE 


SPECIAL OFFER 

READ THE DETAILS 


SERVICING METHODS SIMPLIFIED 

Learn new speed-tricka for radio fault-finding, 
case histories, servicing short-cuts, extra profit 
ideas. Include are many large leSFons on the 
use of regular test equipment, explanation of 
signal tracing, oscilloscope, transmitters, tele¬ 
vision, recorders. Let this information save for 
you enough time on a single .ob to pay the full 
price of $2.60 for the complete course of 22 
money-making lessons. 


EASY TO UNDERSTAND AND APPLY 

The practical lessons making up this cotirse-book. are 
easy to follow and apply to actual radio Jobs. Hundreds 
of radio facts that puzxled you will he quickly cleared 
up. You will find yourself doing radio repairs in minutes 
instead of hours—quickly finding the faults or making 
neerled adjustments. Every new radio derelopment of 
lmport.inc5e and thousands of tlme-saTlng radio fact* 
are pit/ked into this complete Course-manual aralUbU 
now for only $2.50. postpaid, on “no rlsk“ triaL 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Use coupon to order the Course for lO-day examination 
in your owti home. I>ook o\er the material, read a few 
lessons, apply Rome of the ideas. Then decide to keep 
the lessons at the bargain price of $2.50 (full price), or 
return the material and get a cash refund. 


fflonrp-ISacfe 

Guarantee 

You must be entire¬ 
ly flatisfied or your 
money will lie im- 
medintely refunded. 
You are permitted to 
make full use of the 
course for JO days, 
on a trial basis. 
Supreme PvbNcoftons 


T RI A L ORaER COUPON 

SUPREtME PUBLICATIONS, 9 S. Kedzic Ave., Chicago U, III. 

Ship the complete Radio Course for 10 days use. I must be satisfied 
or you will refund my money. 

G I am oncloeing $2.50, full price. Send Postfree. 

O Send C.O.D. I am enclosing $ . deposit. 

Name: . RCN 

Address : ... . 

^Vse CrniPon or Send Order »n a Separate Letter) 
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New Direct-Coupled FM - AM 


1 


AMPLIFIER MANUAL 


By A. C. SHANEY 

Chief Eyigineer, Aynplifier Co. of Ayyierica 



For the Layman^ Serviceman 
Recordist and Engineer 


Racardlesg of whether you are Interested in the flneet 
type of phonograph reproduction, high fldelity recording. 
80 iuid*on-fllm applications. FM or AM programs, you 
will And Invahiablo Information In this practical handbook 
Written by the leading exponent of direct-coupled am* 
pllflera who has spent more than 10 years Improving and 
perfecting the famous Loftln*White circuit. 


Explains the theory and practical 
application of: 

Variable Speed Non-OverloadinO Push-Pull Expansion 
Non-Frequeney Discriminating Scrateh Suppression 
Puah'Pull Balanced Direct-Coupled Ampllflcation 
Push-Pull High-Frequency Equallration 
Push-Pull Low-Frequency Equalization 
Push-Pull Volume Compression 
Automatie Volume Limitation 
Automatic Volume Control 
Calibrated V. U. Indicator 
Audio Spectrum Control 
Remote Control 

If you are Interested In the latest audio derelopnienit. 
you can’t afford to be without this complete compilatlun 
of authentic articles on Direct-Coupled Ampltflers. 33 
Dago* BH' X 11'. Over lOD diagrams and llluslriitloni. 


Priced to Cover Cost of Re¬ 
printing and Mailing 
Send S, Stamps or Coin 


AMPLIFIER CO. of AMERICA 


396 BROADWAY NEW YORK. N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY 


Prepare for a Peace 
a Time Future 

'EtectHcUs' offere you opportunltiee 
for the beet jobs today-with a real 
peace time future. ^'Learn by 
. _oing,*’ on real machinary, Earn while 
f learning. RJitht now I’m ofierinv extra 
I tralninginIndustrial Eiectroniceatno 
[!-■ ^ exirncodt. Lifetime emoloyment aer- 
kV ' vice after graduation. Get all-around 
practical traininic ntCoyne in X2wecKs. 
IWAAUrTKrvrr^ilitw' If you are short of money I'll finance 
you*’ training. Mail coupon now for 
Boo** ■’’o** details. No obllga- 
for salesman will c»ll. f want 

*^*^'*- - ' to Bend you the facta and you decide. 

H. C. LEWIS, President. COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
SOO S. Paulina St.. Dept. 84-78. Chicago 12. III. 

Send free book aod.ail details. 




ELECTRONIC 

DEVICES 


BURSTEIN-APPLEBEE CO. 

1012-1014 McC«e St. • KAnsas City 6, Missouri 


tfiiiiiiuRiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwiKUiniiiiiiinuniiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiitiiiiiiitiii^iuiinitiitiiiiiiiiiititfiiiiuniiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiu^ 

* ECONOMY 20-WATTER (Continued from page 92) 
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feedback gain reduction) drives the second 
section, thereby increasing its output. 

Between the phono pick-up input and the 
grid of the first 6SC7 is a resistance ca¬ 
pacity network giving a bass boost of 
approximately 8db at 100 cycles per second 
and 13db at 50 c/s to compensate for the 
attenuation of bass in the ordinary lateral 
recording. The network has an impedance 
of approximately 30,000 ohms at mid-fre¬ 
quencies, that being the load required for 
the piclj-up employed. Should an ordinary 
crystal pick-up be employed, then the large 
condenser in the network must be shorted 
and each resistance increased in value 20 
times. For an ordinary magnetic pick-up, 
the network can be left as it is for a pro¬ 
nounced bass, or the large condenser can 
be bridged by a 3000 ohm resistor for a 
more normal bass reproduction. 

PARALLEL MIXING 

It may be wondered why electronic mix¬ 
ing is not used as there is a triode section 
for each input. This would mean, however, 
the placing of each volume control right 
at the input—a quite sound arrangement 
only if each control is quite free from noise 
and can be completely shielded. The WTiter 
has found in practice that the conventional 
parallel mixer circuit shown is much better. 
Theoretically the movement of the micro¬ 
phone volume control should slightly change 
the volume from the pick-up and vice versa, 
but in practice the change is negligible, 
and is reduced still further in this amplifier 
by the tone-com pen sat ion resistors con¬ 
nected between the moving contact and 
grounded end of each volume control. These 
resistors reduce the bass response at full 
output to make up for the ear being rela¬ 
tively more sensitive to the lower fre¬ 
quencies at high volume levels and to pre¬ 
vent overload of the speaker. It is not com¬ 


monly realized that the power handling 
capacity of a speaker is restricted in the 
low frequency region. A speaker capable 
of handling 30 watts at 400 cycles may be 
able to handle ,otily 5 watts at 30 cycles, 
providing it has the same efficiency at the 
lower frequency. Nothing is more distaste¬ 
ful than the banging of a speaker diaphragm 
on the low^-frequency peaks—generally the 
freer the suspension and the lower the 
resonant frequency, the more liable is the 
diaphragm excursion to be excessive. 

THE TONE CONTROL 

In order that worn records may not sound 
too bad and to eliminate some of the harsh-, 
ness from overpowering vocalists who hug 
the microphone, a simple high-cut filter is 
connected across the output, a variation in 
capacity is used in place of a fixed cai>acity 
and variable resistance as the lack of a 
resistance gives a sharper cut-off. The filter 
is placed at the output for the same reason* 
the rise in impedance of the speaker at the 
higher frequencies producing a sharper cut¬ 
off. It should be noted that this tone con¬ 
trol is not so much to control tonal balance 
as to permit more pleasant reproduction. 
If a wider range of control is required, 
more points could be fitted and larger con¬ 
densers used on the switch. As the voltage 
between each output anode and the chassis 
consists of the high voltage (400 volts) 
together with the peak value of the output 
signal (about 320 volts), any corulcnser 
connected between the output anode and 
chassis is liable to breakdown. Greater re¬ 
liability is obtained by connecting 600-volt 
condensers in series as shown so that there 
are always at least two condensers in cir¬ 
cuit, giving a minimum working voltage 
of 1200. 

To handle the 20 watts output without 
excessive w’eight a model TX Amplion 




A unique radio tower 
is this Harco Bantam 
King. Made up in 
sections 4 feet square 
and 6 feet in height, 
it is the same size 
from bottom to top. 
All sections are inter¬ 
changeable, and the 
complete tower may 
be either 30. 50. 100 
or 150 feet high, or 
intermediate submul¬ 
tiples of six feet. 

Photo Courtesy Harco 
Steel Construction Ca., 
Elizabeth, S. J. 


m 
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speaker transformer is used. Alternative t>^es are available in the 
Rola range and no doubt American enthusiasts can find dozens of 
suitable brands. The transformer is mounted on the chassis so that 
there is no high voltage between the speaker leads, which are run at 
voice-coil impedance (12.5 ohms in this case). There are two 12.5 
ohm outlets (connection is made by UX sockets at the back of the 
chassis) so the output transformer is wound with a 6.25 dlim 
secondarvii A pair of terminals on the front of the chassis go 
to this 6.25 ohms winding so that leads can be run to a booster 
amplifier or to a p«iir of public address horns. 

The speakers normally used arc a couple of 12P64 AmpHons, 
each being capable of handling the 20 watts output by itself. 
Alternatively a single Rola G12 permag. can be connected to 
the terminals on the front, the very slight mismatch being of no 
importance and not detectable by ear. If a dynamic type of speaker 
must be used, a 750 ohm field can be substituted for the filter 
choke with a reduction in power output to about 15 watts. At 
full volume, the field energization is about 8 watts so the mag¬ 
netic circuit must be of high efficiency. Suitable Australian 
speakers are the Amplion T075, a 10-inch heavy duly dynamic 
with a 154-inch voice coil, or a Magnavox 182, Suggested Amer¬ 
ican speakers arc the Jensen A15PM, the Lafayette P12G or 
the Utah G12P. 

HUM REDUCTION 

A very low hum level is obtained for several reasons. All 
earth returns are made to a busl^ar consisting of a strip of copper 
J^^inch wide, this bepig connected to the metal chassis at one 
point only—just near the No. 1 terminal of the first 6SC7, Small 
shields of tin-plate are soldered to the chassis in appropriate 
places to electrostatically screen the .5 megohm mixing resistors, 
the anode resistors of the first tube and the pick-up bass-boost 
network. The input connections are made by means of UX and 
UZ tul)e sockets and these, too, are shielded. 

The filament wiring is connected to a simple voltage divider, 
thereby being about 35 volts positive with respect to the chassis, 
and therefore making the grids about 35 volts negative with 
respect to the filaments, thus preyenting filament emission. 

A final redaction in hum is, of course, obtained from the 
negative feedback. 

ACCESSORIES USED 

The phono tick-np is a four-pole needle-armature type with 
an output of about .4 volt. It has negligible bass boost owing to 
the mass of the head being large, hence the boosting network. 
Although the pick-up head is heavy, a counter-balance reduces 
the thrust on the record to about 1 ouiice, 
only a small thrust being needed on account 
of low needle |X)int impedance. 

The microphone generally employed is 
either an Australian version of the D104 
or a Shu re model 9822A. Sometimes a 
semi-dirtctional floating-cone dynamic mi¬ 
crophone is used when wide-range music 
is to be amplified. The amplifier is not 
suited for use witli sound-cell mikes or 
low-level dynamics. 

The tone and volume of this amplifier 
are surprisingly good, the freedom from 
unpleasant distortion enabling the speakers 
to be placed close to the audience without 
exciting rude remarks. 


Electricity 

® )Q.a<lio and 

^Ucitonic -(ippLicailon^ 

ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING 
PLANTS supply reliable, economical 
electric service for electronics appli* 
cations as well as for scores of gen¬ 
eral uses. 

Driven by Oiiaii-huilt, 4-cycle gasoline 
engines, these power units are of 
single-unit, compact design and sturdy 
construction. Suitable for mobile, sta¬ 
tionary or emergency service. 




D. W. ONAN & SONS 


Over 65 models avail¬ 
able ranging in sizes 
from 350 to 35,000 
watts. A.C. types are 
50 to 800 cycles, 115 
to 660 volts, single or 
three - phase. D.C, 
types from 6 to 4000 
volts. A.C.-D.C. com¬ 
bination types avail¬ 
able. Write for engi¬ 
neering assistance 
and detailed litera¬ 
ture, 

I Oyer 200,000 
in service 


Model Shown 
is from WiC 
senes, 2 and 
S-KW, 60 -Ctf. 
cle, 115 volt; 
powered b y 
water - cooled^ 
S-cylivder cn^ 
gine. 


739 Royalsloii Avc., 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 



TWO CORRECTIONS 

In the “Electronic Multi-Checker*’ print¬ 
ed on page 481 of the May issue, the plate 
of the 6E5 cleciron-ray tube is shorrn con¬ 
nected to ground. This would of course 
make the apparatus inoperative. The 16 
and .001 mfd. coixlcnsers ore grounded, hut 
the connection between tliem and the 6E5 
plate should not be there. 

The control and screen-grids of the ‘3- 
Tube Pliono Amplifier,’* on page 744 of 
tlie September issue were transposed. They 
should be hooked up in ordinary pentode 
fashion. Also, the dash between the figures 
denoting the cathode resistor value 025- 
200 ohms) was changed to a comma. (If 
a 6F6 is used, tin’s value can be increased 
to 400 ohms.) 


“Longest direct radio circuit in the 
world’’ was announced by RCA Communi¬ 
cations, Inc., with the opening of their ra¬ 
dio-telegraph service between New York 
and Bombay, w^hich started operation Au¬ 
gust 15. 

RADlO-CRAfT for NOVEMBER. 


The Lafayette Radio Corporation hos, for 72 years, been one of the well.known names in radio 
and electronics. Our policies and our personnel, our reputation for integrity ond outstanding 
strvice to our Customers have tnobled us to become one of the nation's great arsenals of radio 
and electronic equipment. In announcing the cKange of name to the Concord Radio Corporof/on. 
we emphasize that the name only Is affected. Ta aur thousands of customers, we promise a 
continuance and broadening of our organization and our policies. With the advent of new and 
grtotcr horizons in electronics, the Concord Radio Corporation, will blaze new trails in engi- 
noering achievement and customer services. Watch for our future advertisements, and be sure 
that your name is on our list to receive postwar literature and catalogs. 



CONCORD RADIO CORPORATION 
Ml W. Jockson Blvd. oePt. RC*II 
Chicago 7, III. 

Please rush me the new l6 poge "Spe¬ 
cial Flyer" jest pubjished by the Con¬ 
cord Radio C-srporotion. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS . 

.CITY ... STATE . 


NEW. )A-P4G£ ‘'SPECML FLYEft*: 

. . . o /oif-mlnufe compIfaHon, by 
the CONCORD RADIO CORPORATION, 
of hord-fo-find componenfs and 
equfpmenf for fndusfry, $#rv/cff 
men, ffafnfng scbooli, efc. MAIL 
COUPON TODAY. 1 


CONCORD RADIO CORPORATION 

901 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 7. ILLINOIS dt 26S Peachtree Sh. ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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TECHNICAL 

PERSONNEL 

WANTED 



Wanted 

ENGINEERS 


IS OPPOKTUNIIV HERE? 

Think this over carefully. Where do you go from the spot you’re in now? 
Are.your surroundings friendly and full of promise for the future? Con¬ 
sider now the place you might fill in the electronic industry leadership 
assured to the fine staff of engineers, scientists, technicians at NATIONAL 
UNION RADIO CORPORATION. We’re all young in years and ideas 
though most of us are old in electronic experience. We enjoy working to¬ 
gether. Wc know we’re going places! We’re inviting you to join us if 
you have tho qualifications. If you’re looking for a success pattern for 
your future, it may be here with us at National Union. Find out! Como 
in and talk it over or write us I 

HATIONAL'UNION WANTS; 

* QUALITY CONTROL ENGINEER AND SENIOR TUBE ENGINEERS 

— ^Theso men MUST have executive ability and extensive experi¬ 
ence with radio tube manufacture. The pay and opportunities are 
commensurate with your ability. 

* COMMERCIAL ENGINEERS —Men with pleasing personalities, initia¬ 

tive and a knowledge of vacuum tube applications. 

* QUALITY CONTROL MEN —Statistical Training is chief requirement 

though a knowledge of vacuum tubes will help. 

* JUNIOR ENGINEERS —MEN or WOMEN—If you have a college degree 

in Physics, Electrical Engineering, Mathematics or Chemistry and 
are the type of young person who is able to *go places,’ you’ll be 
starting with your best foot fdrward if you are accepted at 
National Union Radio Corporation. 

* FOREMEN ajid ASSISTANT FOREMEN— Mon with foremanship expe¬ 

rience in exhaust, stem or grid operations in radio tube manu¬ 
facture. 

* TECUNICIANSy CIRCUIT MEN"— Maybe you’ve been repairing radios, 

maybe you’ve gained a knowledge of circuits by working on test 
equipment. It makes no difference either way if you have the ‘ know 
how’ of circuits write us about the opportunities vve have to offer! 

WOMEN! 

We have a number of fine young women engineers with us now. We need 
more. If you have a degree in Elcctrica] Engineering, Physics, Chemistry 
or Mathematics and are seeking career opportunities, investigate. 

Phone Of Write 

DR. L. GRANT HECTOR 

Olrecfof of Engineering 

NATIONAL UNION RADIO CORPORATION 

RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

Plane St. at Raymond BJvd. 

Newark 2, New Jersey 
WMC RULES OBSERVED 


ELECTRICAL and RADIO ENGINEERS 
RADIO TECHNICIANS 

FOR DESIGN. DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRODUCTION WORK 
POST WAR OPPORTUNITY 

ALLEN D. CARDWELL fVlFG. CORP. 

81 Prospect St. Brooklyn 


Radio-Craft regrets that due to lack 
of space, it has been necessary to 
omit slightly more than eleven col¬ 
umns of advertising matter. 


• Radio 

• Chemical 

• Electrical 

• Electronic 

• Mechanical 

• Metallurgical 

• Factory Planning 

• Materials Handling 

• Manufacturing Planning 

Work in connection with the manufac¬ 
ture of a wide variety of new and ad¬ 
vanced types of communications equip¬ 
ment and special electronic products. 


Apply (or wrifel, giving 
full qualificafions, fo: 


R. L. D. 

EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


Wesreru Electric Co. 

100 CENTRAL AV.. KEARNY, N. J. 

Applicants must comply with WMC regulations 


P^ELECTR0NrC=i| 

ENGINEERS 

TECHNICIANS 

DESIGNERS 

DRAFTSMEN 

TUBE TECHNICIANS 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 
IN A MAJOR POST-WAR FIELD! 

Openings available at our Research Labora¬ 
tories and Electronics Manufacturing Unit. 
Leaders in the design and development of 
vital electronic equipment for the Armed Forces. 
Essential workers need release. 

Write, stating Experience, Education, Draft 
Status, Salary. Include snapshot if available. 

Or apply to 

SPERRY 

GYROSCOPE COMPANY, InC. 

itesearch laboratories 

STEWART AVE. & CLINTON RD. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


RADIO and P. A. 
TECHNICAL and SALES 
CORRESPONDENT 

Assistant to department head. Perma¬ 
nent position now and postwar with 
large Chicago distributing organiza¬ 
tion doing nation-wide business. Sales 
ability and good practical technical 
knowledge essential. Excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for right man in a long-estab¬ 
lished concern that is still growing. 
Give experience, education, age, sal¬ 
ary. Address BOX NO. 1101, c/o 
RADIO-CRAFT, 25 West Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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SILENT RECORDING METHODS i 

(Continued from page 90) i 

ness, convcnfence and low cost, this type of 
phoiograpny was most popular. 

A method of sound recording which 
would automatically accompany slide film 
strips, such as an explanation of the scene, 
pointing out certain persons involved or 
date and time of exposure would naturally 
be of great interest and add to its useful¬ 
ness. This method also would liave great 
advertising and commercial possibilities, be¬ 
sides home use. 

Such a recording method has been re¬ 
cently patented by Conkling Chedister of 
Livingston, N. J. Since the speed of the 
phonograph is uniform, the strip of film 
must be advanced one frame at a time au¬ 
tomatically in step with the talk. Use is 
made of a super-audible frequency as tlie 
control, (above 10 Kc.). 

The sound sequence is recorded through 
the microphone and amplifier on the disc 
(Fig. 4). While the microphone is ener¬ 
gized, power will be supplied through a sec¬ 
ond amplifier to actuate the relay which 
closes and cuts off the source of super- 
audible oscillations. During periods of si¬ 
lence, however, the relay opens as shown 
and these oscillations are recorded instead. 
Normally then, either audible or inaudible 
frequencies are recorded. Now. when it is 
desired that the next frame be moved into 
place, the double-pole switch is thrown so 
that a completely silent portion exists on 
the disc. A pilot light acts as monitor. 

In playing back use is made of a motor 
which will move the film strip one frame 
every time a silent piece is encountered. If 
either audible or inaudible recording is on 
the disc, the motor remains stationary. A re¬ 
lay in series with the motor opens while 
any frequency is recorded. The picture will 
then be synchronized with comment. 

PHASE MODULATED RECORDING 

The great advantages of phase modula¬ 
tion are now available for sound recording. 
An invention by Walter van B. Roberts of 
Princeton, N. h, makes possible noise elim¬ 
ination and a high fidelity system. Referring 
to Fig. 5, incoming sounds at the micro¬ 
phone phase modulate a carrier of 21 Kc. 
The latter frequency is first generated by 
a master oscillator at 7 Kc., which passes 
through a tripler. Both the original 7 Kc. 
and the phase modulated 21 Kc. actuate the 
cutter as showm. 

Fig. 6 shows the set-up for playback. The 
reproduced frequencies are amplified. They 
are kparated, each passing through its own 
limiter which slices off any irregularities 
which in other systems cause noise. The two 
channels (both now 21 Kc.. one modulat¬ 
ed) are combined in the phase modulation 
detector, which converts changes of phase 
to changes of amplitude. A conventional 
A.F. amplifier follows. Even though the cut¬ 
ter may discriminate between frequencies, 
the action of the limiter will eliminate this 
amplitude modulation and result in hig^h fi¬ 
delity and wide range without distortion. 

COMPRESSION-EXPANSION 

It is well known that in all types of re¬ 
cording and even in broadcasting, it is 
necessary that the dynamic range be com¬ 
pressed at the source. In other words, the 
softer passages must be brought up so that 
they will not be lost in the noise level while 
the louder passages must be toned down 
so that tJiey will not overload the system. 
This is a necessary procedure due to the 
limitations of all recorders and, of course, 
results in destroying to some extent the 
wide range of the original. 

(Continued on joUoxving page) 
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ENGINEERS 

Are You Concerned With O 
YOUR POST WAR FUTURE • 


The Federal Telephone & Radio Corporation, 
the manufacturing unit of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corporation with its 
multiple business activities extending to all 
parts of the civilized world, will accept appli¬ 
cations from experienced men for immediate 
employment with almost limitless post war 
possibilities. These positions should interest 
those with an eye to the future and whose 
interest lies in forging ahead with this inter¬ 
nationally known organization whose expan¬ 
sion plans for post war are of great magni¬ 
tude covering all types of radio & telephone 
communications. Advancement as rapid as abil¬ 
ity warrants. Majority of positions are lo¬ 
cated in the New York area! 


We iie«d the following personnel! Men 
witli long experience or rgeent grut- 
uates considered. 

• ENdNEERS * 

ELECTRONICS 
ELECTRICAL 
RADIO 

MECHANICAL 

CHE.MICAL 

TRANSFORMER DESIGN 

# SALES AND APPLICA¬ 

TION ENGINEERS 
PHYSICISTS 
DESIGNERS 
DRAFTSMEN 
TOOL DESIGNERS 
TECHNICAL WRITERS 


Look Ahead With Federal! 

If inconvenient to apply in person, write letter in full, detailing 
about yourself, education, experience, age, etc., to Personnel Manager. 

FEDERAL TELEPHONE & RADIO CORP. 

39 Central Avenue 

EAST NEWARK new JERSEY 


WANTED 


Electrical Engineers 

Mechanical Engineers & DrafUnien 

Experienced in design of 
AC DC electrical indicating instruments 
New Modem Plant 
Excellent post-war future assured 

Apply in person. Tf rite or phone for appointment. 

Dejur Amsco Corporation 


IND Sub. 46 St. 


45-01 Northern Blvd. 
Long Island City, L. I. 

WMC Rules Observed 


AStoria 8-1040 


Broadcasting, according to FCC chair¬ 
man James Lawrence Fly, can contribute 
materially to full post-war production and 
employment. 

“At the very moment when returning 
soldiers arc coming back for jobs and 
manufacturers are turning from war to 
peace production, broadcasting will be 
launching vast new projects for public 
service,” Mr. Fly said. 

“Frequency modulation and television, 
the two great ventures which lie ahead, in¬ 
sure that broadcasting will do its share to 
see that the post-war era is one of expan¬ 
sion and prosperity, rather than contraction 
and depression.” 

R. 1944 


ENGINEERS 

DESIGNERS 

ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL, 
RADIO, ACOUSTICAL 

For Research and Development Laboratory 
of large company fully engasred in war work 
manufacturinj? aircraft accessories. Activity 
includes electronic control equipment, con¬ 
tinuous recorders, special radio devices, etc. 

Excellent post-war opportunities. 
Laboratory located in central Man¬ 
hattan. All replies strictly confi¬ 
dential. Write full details. Box 550 
Equity, IJ3 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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rFOR SALE>) 

HARD~TO~GET ITEMS 

All Itsmi ar* brand n»w, axeapt whara Indlcaud. ALL 
ara In PlRnCT WORKING OROKR. In many cm*—, 
tha parta alona total mora than tha prica w* ara 
aaklng. SatUfactfon uuarantca^ or your man*y back. 
QROKR FROM THIS PAGE. Uaa our eonvpniant coupon. 
Inciuda •utficicnt extra ramittance for parcel poat 
chargaa, otharwiaa order ia aent axpraaa coHact. Any 
axcaaa will ba rafundad. All C.O>D. ahipmenta raquira 
SOtyia dapoalt. No C.O.O. atiiamantt on Ordara for Uaa 
than SS.OO. If full romittanca accompanies order de* 
duct diacownt. Send money order, certified chock, 

or new U. S. aUmpa. No C. O- O.’* to foraign coun. 
tries. 

THE MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER 

Bara Id One of the 
rnoat compact. Practi¬ 
cal waldere wa bava 
aver awn. Anrona 
can uaa It for ahop. 
fami and home ro- 
palra. WILOfi, 

■ RAZKt. SOLDBRS. 
CUTS ALL METALS. 
ANYONK CAN OP- 
■rats it. Rapatra 
Btaal. « a a t Iron, 
aluminum, brass, cop. 
par. bronxa. etc. 
Complete with pow¬ 
er unit, flame dijd 
metallic arc atUch- 
menl*. (Really two waldara. In onajl. Caltrop flu** ^ 
roda. maak Included. Juat pluk *1 

let. 110 volte AC or DC. Tor hobbyist or profaa 

OlT*’lN ON THt OR RAT WILD IN O •OOM. ThU 
aat quickly taschaa you welding. Ujwroal 
about 8c an hour. COMPLATB SABBIpr •* No 

fumaa with thia outfit. SET COME3 COUPLETEr-noth- 
Inc alae to buy. . 

Dead by tha U- S. Nayy. Amartoan Tal. A rSv; 

Eastman Kodak Co.. Bell Laboratorlaa. ktc. BRAND 
NEW OUTFIT. Guaranteed for one year, 

Simple Inatructloua with each act. 

ITEM NO. ESS 

YOUR PRICE ... 



$19.95 


WESTERN ELECTRIC BREAST MIKE 

This la a fine ItBht-walght air- 
oaft carbon microphone. It walEhs 
only 1 lb. 

Mika comae with braaatoiata 
mounting and has 3-way awival- 
Ink adjuatmant ao that It can be 
adJuatad to any dealrad position. 

Thera are 3 woven atrapa; one 
goes around neck. the other 
around cheat. strara can he 
snapped on and off quickly by an 
inganlouc arrangement. 

Thla axrallant mika can ba 
adapted for home broadcnatlnk or 
pflivala communication ayatama. Bv 
fliamountlng breaatPlata. It can ba 
used as deak mlHS. 

Comae complete wUh 6-foof ^ 

cord and hard rubber plug. Ftnlahad In aherardUad 
Plata, non-ruatabla. 

THIS IS A BRAND NF.Vr MIKE. IT HAS KEV^ 
•Been sold at SUCH a low price before, orio- 
IKAL LIST PRICE Blfl.OO. Shipping weight. 3 Iba. 

ITEM NO. tSa 

YOUR PRICE . 



POWERFUL ALL-PURPOSE INDUCTION 
MOTOR 

IDEAL POR BXPERIMENTgRfl—lOl USES 

Sturdily conatructed to praclalon 
atandarde. thla Balf-atartlng ahf^ad 
polo A.C. Induction motor 1» 
erful onough for • number of usm. 
Some of these are: Automatic Tim- 
InQ Davicaa, Current Intorruptora. 
Electric fan a. Electric 
Window Diaptaye, Photocell Control 
Davicaa, Electric Vibrator*. Smalt 
Orlndera, Buffers and Pol ahara. 
Miniature Pumps. Mechanical Mod- 
ala, Sirana. and Other applies- 

Conatimes about IS 
power and haa a anaad of 3.0<W 
r.p.m Whan geared down, thla 
aturdy unit will constantly oPar* 
ate an 18-fnch turntable loaded 
with 300 Iba. daad walqht^TMAT'E POWtnl 

Dimensions 3* high by 3* wide by deep 

has 4 convenient mounting atuda: shaft la Va' long 
by 3/16" dlameiar. and runa In aalf-allgt^lng oil* 
retaining hearlnge. Designed for 110-30 voTta. 80-60 
cycles. A C. only. Shp. Wt. 1 lb. 

it*m no. i«t 52 75 

your price- . 



LIMITED QUANTITIES! 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS! 

It*# Easy to order—Clip Coupon — Order from 
This Poire —No Catalog Sent. 

MAIL TODAY—NOW I 


HUDSON SPECIALTIES CO. 

40 West Broadway, Dept. RC-ll'44. New York. 7. N.Y. 

1 have circled belOw the number Of tha Itama I’m 

ordering. Mv full remltt.Tnco Of $ . (In 

dude shipping chargea) ia enclosed. (NO C.O.O- 
ORDERS UNLESS ACCOMPANIED WITH A DEPOSIT.) 

OR my dapoalt of $ . la ancloied 

raqulred). ahiP order C.O.D. for balance. NO C.O.D. 
ORDER FOR LESS THAN SS.OO. (N«w U. S. ktAmps. 
check or money order accepted.) 

Circle Stem No. wanted 14 7 183 1B6 


Name ^ . 
Addreae 


Plean* Print Claarly 


Band remittance by check, atampa or money order 
rag later latter ii you send cash or stamps. ^ 


(Conthiued /rmu previous page) 

In order to restore the reproduction 
range, an automatic system has been invent¬ 
ed by Chester M. Sinnett, Westmont, N. J. 
In Fig. 7 we show that the A.F. source con¬ 
nects to a controlled amplifier whose gain 




depends upon the bias across the rectifier 
output. This bias in turn depends upon the 
strength of sounds to be recorded. There¬ 
fore, the louder the sound the less the 
gain. 

This bias simultaneously acts upon a re¬ 
actance tube to vary the frequency of a 
super-audible oscillator. As the incoming 
sound becomes louder it raises the oscil¬ 
lator frequency and vice versa (Fig. 7a). 
Two frequencies are thus recorded on the 
disc, the actual sound and a super-audible 
modulated frequency. 

When being played back the recorded 
frequencies are passed through an ampli¬ 
fier (Fig. 8) and separated. The super- 
audible control frequency goes to a dis¬ 
criminator-rectifier which serves to vary 
the amplifier gain in a reverse sense (to 
expand the range) Therefore, the range 
which has been automatically compressed 
in recording is now automatically expanded 
so that the original dynamic range is avail¬ 
able at the speaker. 

The above-described developments are 
all very recent and it should be kept in mind 
that the basic ideas involved are protected 
by patents. ^ 

TWO NEW PREDICTIONS 

P OST-WAR predictions are entering 
the quantitative stage, to judge by two 
recent reports. In Chicago II. A. Cross¬ 
land. General Electric sales manager, 
assured the National Association of 
Music Merchants that within 18 months 
after the war no less than five million FM 
receivers will be on the market. Prices, he 
said, would average about $60.00, and re¬ 
ceivers would be capable of receiving AM 
as well as FM programs. 

This prediction follows that made by 
T. F. Joyce, manager of RCA's radio, 
phonograph and television department, who 
stated that within 18 months after televi¬ 
sion receivers become available, 741,00(^ 
homes will be equipped. He believes that 
this would mean more than four million 
spectators, as an average of nearly six 
persons per machine may reasonably be 
expected. Television receiver prices would 
be about $200. 


rFOR SALE>) 

HARD-TO~GET ITEMS 

All itoma *ra brand n»w, axcapt whara Indicated. ALL 
ar« in PERFECT WOrKINO ORDER. In many cAa**, 
th« iMirta Alone total mora than tha price wa ara 
making. SatUfaction guarantaad or your monay back. 
ORDER FROM THIS PAGE. Uae our convaniant coupon. 
Inciuda auNiclanl axtra ramittanca for parcal pott 
charoaa. otharwiao ordar ia aant exprat* coMact. Any 
axcaaa will ba rafunded. All C.O.D. ahipmenta requira 
30%ii dapoait. No C-O.D. ahipm*nta on ordara for ta«a 
than SS.OO. I# full ramittancfl accotnpanlea order de¬ 
duct 3Ah diacount. Sand monay ordar, cartlfiad check, 
or new U. S. atampa. No C. O. 0>'a to foraign COun- 
trlam. 


ULTRA MAGNET 


LITTLE GIANT MAGNET 
Lifta 8 Iba. eaally. Welsha 4 o>- 
Made of ALNICO new high-iTiAKnetlc 
ataai. Complala with keeper, world'a 
moat powerful magnat aver made. 
Tha axperlmentar and hobbviat will 
And hundred! of exrallant uaaa for 
thla hikh quality parmaoant maEnet. 
Maaaurea l%k' * I VS* Ship. Wt. 

??bm*no. ISO J] 50 

YOUR PRICE . . 



GENUINE MICROPHONE TRANSMITTERS 

Thano are relTular "tal#* 
phona tranamittera” of 
tha ^po Used on wall 
talaphonea. Taken from a 
larxa telephone aupply 
company's ovoratoek. these 
fine mlkea oiTar a grand 
opportunity to obtain a 
gpiandld unit for llttU 
mora than the price usual- 
ty asked for a simple 
"aaicrophone button." 

The am.-it*ur. aicpcrl* 
mantar and telephone me¬ 
chanic will find a variety 
of uses for these excellent 
■nidroDhonea. They work 
perfectly on 3 dry call*. 
Can bo used on P.A. aystama for volca transralaalona. 
In call ayatema and IntepcommunlcatlOna acta. With 
telephone racalvera (radio headphonea will do) they 
may ba mad# Into ahott-llna iclephprw elrroll*. auch 
aa house-to-houaa or Tarm-io-farm phona Unas. You 
can uaa them to Ulk through Four own radio, or aa 
concaalad dIcUphona Plck-up unite for llalenlng to 
conTeraatlona In a disUmt room or building. The ialo> 
phone mechanic will find them useful replaceraanta 
on battery-operated rural telephone llnaa. 

these ARE GENUINE TRANSMITTERS MADE Bv 
KELLOGG, western ELECTRIC AND STROMBERG- 
Carlson, excellent In appearance and operation. 
A remnrkabia value, and ono seldom offered In these 
times. Shp. Wt. 1 lb. ITI PA 

ITEM NO. 160 A I 

YOUR PRICE . .-e 




AMAZING BLACK LIGHT!I 

Powerful 380-Watt Ultra-Violet Source 

The best nnd most Practical 
aourca of ultra.violet light for 
general experimental nnd enter¬ 
tainment U!,e. M.'ikea all flooro#- 
cent ■ubBt.->nee* brilliantly luml- 
nenrent. No transformer* of any 
kind needed. FUs any^sundard 
lamp socket. Made with apeclnl 
filter glass permitting only ultra¬ 
violet rays to come through. 
Brings out beautiful opaleacent 
hues In various types of ma¬ 
terials. Snell for amateur par¬ 
ties. plays, etc. ; to obtain 
Unl<^ue lighting erractB. Bulb 
only. Shp. Wt. I lb. AC 

item NO. B7 

YOUR PRlCt . ■ ^ 

WATTHOUR METER 

Completely overhauled End 
ready for Immediate sarylce. 

Designed for regul.-*r 110- 
volt, flO cvcle 3 -w|ro A.<3. 
circuit. Servicemen use It 
In their ahops to check 
current consumption of seta. 

Soldering iPona. etc. Keep* 
coats down. If dismantled, 
the parts alone would 
bring th* price. The elah. 
orat* gear train COUld be 
used as X counter on mn* 
chinos of v.-»rloua kinds. 

Simple to Install: 3 wire* 
from the line nnd 3 wire* 
to tha 1o.k1. Sturdily conatrUCtfld In heavy metal ca*®- 
high. 01/,- wide. 5- deeP. Westinghouaa. O- K. 
Ft, Wayne, Sangamo or other available make. Shp, 
Wt. 14 Ibc. 

iTgM NO.^33 55.95 

VOUR PRICE . . . 



A TELEPHONE RECEIVER 

This In .T stondard 75-ohm telephone 
I H receiver Identlr.Tl as used by public tele- 
I phone comptinles. Slightly usimI but re- 

I conditioned. This telephone receiver has 

I ■ » powerful U-shaped magrtpt. genuine 

I hard-rubbor malng. two btndUig 

I for connertlon*. No cofd I* ^rnlsh^. 
M but receiver will take -'my standard cord. 

'lUfcfc. Receiver Is quite sensitive nnd can 
be used for a variety of purposes, par- 
ticularlv In connection with our mlw- 
phone transmitter shown .above. Limited 
supply. Size: SVi* Overall x 2 ^ 4 " diameter. Ship. 
W't. 2 lbs. ff*! o c 

ITEM NO. 162 51 .85 

VOUR PRICE . ^ 

HUDSON SPECIALTIES CO. 

40 West Bro.'idway. Dept RC-ll.44. New York 7, N.Y, 
1 have circled below the number* of the Itoma I’m 
ordering. My full remItmncH? of S. 
elude ahlpping charge^ I* 

ORDERS UNLESS ACCOMPANIED WITH A DEPOSIT.) 
OR my depoRlt of *^ 

required), ahlP order C.O.D. for bainnea. NO C.O.O. 
ORDER FOR LESS THAN SS.OO. (N«W U. 8. itampi. 
check or monov Order accaPU^) 

Circle Item No. wanted: 33 87 159 160 162 


Name . . 
Addraaa 


FJaaM * Wini Claarly 


■ City . . But* . 

* Send ramltunca by chaek. atampa or monay ordar: 

■ rexiatar lettar If vou *and caab or aUmpa. 
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INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS (Continued from page 84) 


step more than a few feet without being 
‘reported” as to latitude and longitude. 

During the past few years, the manufac¬ 
ture of photoelectric detection has settled 
down to a fairly standardized form, a typi¬ 
cal circuit diagram being given in Fig. 3, 
where a 25L6 tube has been employed as an 
amplifier. If a good projection lens is used 
with a good cell and this i>articular circuit, 
excellent resnlj^s over comparatively great 
distances may ne had. Emphasis however, 
must be placed on the “good projection 
lens.” This field offers still another reason 
for the student of electronics to gather 
more optical information. The future elec¬ 
tronic serviceman or engineer will run into 
optical problems and repairs so frequently 
he simply cantiot avoid contact with the 
subject. It will be clear that no matter how 
good the electronic system may be and how 
sensitive the photoelectric cell, a poor opti¬ 
cal system involving a lens which scattered 
the rays badly would render the whole 
equipment more or less useless^ 

Returning for a moment to the diagram, 
Fig. 3, it will be seen that the capacitor and 
the potentiometer provide easy sensitivity 
adjustments and that the system suggested 
employs sel{-rectification. A large number 
of such installations employ D.C. i>acks. 

Fig. 4 shows the response curve or that 
part of the light spectrum to which the 
average photocell detector responds. This 
will perhaps be more intelligible when it is 
stated that the response of the human eye 
varies between 400 and 700 millimicrons, in 
other words between violet and red. 

Most amplifiers used for this service in 
a very large measure are compromises 
between a certain degree of ruggedness and 
a certain degree of sensitivity. Excessive 
amplification is always to be avoided be¬ 
cause of the danger of alarm triggering by 
even the slightest variations in ambient 
light. Of course, the trouble with ambient 
light is considerably lessened but not wholly 
eliminated by the use of suitable hoods over 
projectors and detector covers or boxes. 
Such photocells are often masked to a very 
large degree with black paint, there being 
left only a small opening large enough to 
receive the beam. 

Careful designing will make these sys¬ 
tems fairly foolproof. After all, we cannot 
assume that professional burglars are going 
to remain permanently ignorant of ways and 
means to beat the- phototube. W hat, for in¬ 
stance, might happen to such a system, 
when one prowler held a flashlight beam 
on the photocell housing while the second 


fellow broke the fence beam and crawled 
over ? He might have been able to do such 
a thing on the older systems when they first 
made their appearance but it would be bard 
to do this today because of sharply focused 
exciter beams. Light entering such systems 
from a new angle will invariably trip the 
relay, so critical is the adjustment. 

Light beams used in such systems are also 
far less visible than they used to be. This 
is brought alxiut by emploing proper fil 
lers, which confine the actual emission very 
largely to the region of the infra-red. Thus 
the beam of the modern system may pass 
through even an aimospnere heavily Ikden i 
witJi dust and not betray irscif. 

^Iost phototube protectors are built on the * 
static principle. That is. the beam is xon- 
stantly at rest and is in no way interrupted. 
Tiiere is also the modulated beam system 
where the beam is constantly broken up into 
small “pieces’’ by a suitable disc chopper 
at the transmitter (light) end. This modu¬ 
lated system is illustrated in Fig. 5. The 
motive power of such systems is supplied 
with a small sjmehronous motor which 
helps to keep the beam tone even and light 
interruptions may be as numerous as 1500 
a second or as low as 500 a second. 

Such amplifiers are usually employed 
witli three-stage A.C. amplifiers which are 
used with an audio bandpass filter, the latter 
being tuned to the frequency of the b^am 
interrupter. Conversion is made by the use 
of a diode rectifier which takes the received 
impulses and converts them into power 
from which a D.C. relay may be operated. 

If such systems receive sufficient light to 
meet tliresliold oi^rating conditions, very 
wide fluctuations in ambient light may be 
had without in any way paralyzing the 
equipment or ‘ triggering” it. This is be¬ 
cause amplification occurs only at the criti¬ 
cal modulation frequency and is pre-set. 
Current output for the relay is held within 
operating limits by the use of a form of 
AVC amplifier circuit. The effect of this 
is to make the system less sensitive to 
transient increases or decreases in light 
intensity. Thus' unmodulated light from 
Tiny source is incapable of operating the 
relay. This makes for reliable, foolproof 
oi)eration. This feature is further added to 
by the employment of modulation fre¬ 
quencies tliat do not have a harmonic re¬ 
lationship to 60 cycles. Dirty lens or other 
variables in light systems do not appear to 
have much effect on the modulated beam 
system which, more exix*nsive by far than 
the static systems, are also more reliable. 







Suogeaitd hy: Parker 
Radio Service, Pitta- 
burgh, Pa. 
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OUR NEWEST 
SET-ACQUAINTED 
OFFER! 

Here’s a handy refer¬ 
ence book that meets th6 
demand for simple, easy- 
to-understand data on 
substitution of radio tubes. 
Contains a special section 
devoted to valuable technical Information on 
tubes and circuits. It’s a p:iilde you’ll refer to 
time and aKatn. You can’t afford to be without It. 
Send for your copy today! Only 10c postpaid. 


TUBE-BASE 
CALCULATOR 
ONLY 25c 

Here’s Just the calculator you’ve been looklnR 
for! Tells you qulcklv, tube characteristics that 
enable you to substitute available tubes for those 
hard to cet. Send for one today. Only 25c. We pay 
the shipping expense. 


ZpCCf Radio 

Reference Map 




Time zones, amateur 
zones, short wave sta¬ 
tions and loads of 
other valuable Infor¬ 
mation. Printed In col¬ 
ors: size X 414 ft. 
It’s yours free? Send 
15c to help with pack¬ 
ing and mailing. 


WE'VE GOT THOSE 
HARD-TO-GET 
RADIO PARTS 


You’ll be surprised at 
the many hard-to-get 
parts we ve been able to 
pet for you fellows. 
Mikes, pickups, multi¬ 
testers, meters and many 
Other items. They’re 
yours a.s long as they 
last. Send today for our 
latest flyer. It’s full of 
merchandise you’ve been 
tryinp to Ret? Stocks 
won’t last long, so send 
today t 



HALLIC RAFTERS 

For many years we have been one of the coun¬ 
try’s larKest distributors of Halllcrafter equip¬ 
ment. We have Halllcrafters available for Im¬ 
mediate delivery on priority. For full particulars, 
write. 


WHOLESALE 
RADIO LABORATORIES 

744 W. BROADWAY 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, lOWA 


p —— — —-Mall Coupon Today.—— 

Wholesale Radio Laboratories RC-ll 

744 West Broadway 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Send your reference Book “Tubes and 
Circuits”. Here’s my 10c. 

You bet I want a Tube-Base Calculator. 
25c is enclosed. \ 

□ Ship me your free radio map. I5c is en¬ 
closed for nacklna nnrl mAiline. 


□ 

□ 


□ 


closed for packing and mailing. 

Send your free flyer of hard-to-get radio 
parts. 


Name ..... .... 

Address -—..—..■-_ ^_ _ 

Town State _ 

I am □ an amateur; □ experimenter; 
□ .service man. 
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Come to the famous 

COYNE 

TRAINING SHOPS 

where you learn by doing" 


RADIO 

ELECTRONICS 



IN IZ WEEKS 


Prepare For A War Time Job Now 
With A Peace Time Future! 

Trained Rad I o -Electronics men needed now. They will 
be needed too when tlic war is over. Don’t causht 
nappinR. Get a Radio training now and be'ready 
when the war is over. Learn by DolnA. Free employ¬ 
ment serv'ice for life after graduation. Many earn 
while learning. If you arc short of money» i’ll finance 
your training. I wilt Include extra training in In¬ 
dustrial Electronics at no extra charge. We also 
have facilities for men with physical disabilities. 
Write for details. lU si-nd you all details of my 
training and my offers. Fill in and mail coupon. 

SJEND COUPON 

II. C. LEWIS, President, 

COYNE ELECTRIC.\L & RADIO SCHOOL, 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 84-8H. Chicago 13. Ill. 

Send Big Free Book about Coyne Spare Time 
Employment. “l*ay After Graduation” Plan, and 
Extra Industrial Electronics training. 


NAME.AGE, 


CITV . ZONE. 


.STATE, 


Send for • - - 

Fall 

RADIO FLYER 

Sensational Vibrator Supply — 

replaces batteides on Farm Radios. 

SPECIAL—Siiiistitnto 
All a pi oris and 

Latest Radio Supply Merchandise. 
ITrife for your copy — TODAY, 

McGee Radio & Electric Co. 

R-1044, 1225 McGee St. Kansas City, Missouri 



Scientifically 

Built 

Heavy b.-»r mag- 
neu KToatly in¬ 
crease their cm- 
ciency. 


CANNON BALL 

is a good Headset 
guaranteed to satisfy 
you. For sensitivity, 
clarity of tone, de¬ 
pendable performance, 
use a Cannon-Ball 
headset. Folder R-11 
illustrates complete 
line. Write 


C. F« CANNON COMPANY 

SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 


Guaranteed Rebuilt Radio 

VIBRATORS—$1.00 ea. 

Send old vlbratar. For very prompt delivery, enclose 
remittance and return PostaRe. We rebuild any make 
or kind of vibrator or relay. Vibrator packs rebuilt 
also. Send your old Tlbrator to 
BEST VIBRATOR CO.. Box S802-Z. Cleveland I. 0. 


PATENTS—TRADE MARKS 

Booklet concerning Inventions A Patent* 
Form **Evidfince of Conception** vnth in¬ 
struct lone for use and *‘Sckedule of 
Government and Attorneys Fees**—Free 

LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
Regiiterad Patent Attorneys 

436 Bowen Bldg, Washington 5^ D. C. 


The Mail Bag 


A STURDY DEFENDER OF THE ELECTRON 


Dear Editor: 

Your letter by Mr. Skelton published in 
the MAIL BAG for July has simply forced 
me to write, along with my renewal of 
Radio-Craft. 

The magazine is really tops, although ac¬ 
cording to my needs at present it should 
have more meat on utilizing old sets and 
equipment. I know you cannot please every¬ 
one or cram in one publication everything 
electrical that will please everyone, so let’s 
leave well enough alone. It’s tops! Unless 
you want to double the “meat'* and double 
the price. 

And now, coming to Mr. Skelton, I would 
like to know how he came to hatch such 
an idea on electric current, especially when 
he says there is no such thing. I believe that 
Mr, Skelton cannot be anything but all 
muddled up, as he contradicts himself. He 
says there could be no such thing as an 
electron or proton. Then he tells us to 
“think” of the electron as if it had a north 


and south pole. 

Kind of a bum steer, isn’t it? Then he tells 
us that when the electron theory was first 
advanced it seemed to fill tu^st of the re¬ 
quirements. Will he please cite the instances 
where it does not? \Vhy not give the read¬ 
ers a helping hand instead of steering them 
on to another entirely different track. 

Sure. Dr. Ehrenhaft has discovered the 
“magnetic current,” as he chooses to call it, 
and at first glance it might lead us to forget 
or discard the electron theory. But to me 
it substantiates the electron theory all the 
more, being the connecting link between 
magnetism and electricity (not electric cur¬ 
rent). Yes, to me, Dr, Ehrenha ft’s discovery 
has supplied the missing link, “magnetic 
current” being another manifestation of 
electron movement. In the meantime no one 
need forget the electron. It is here to stay, 
so much the better for humanity. 

V, C. Skinner, 

Edviouton, Alta,, Catiada 


WANTS INFORMATION ON THE COHERER 


Dear Editor: 

Your name has been given to me as one 
who can supply me with information about 
the early coherer method of radio teleg¬ 
raphy. 

I would appreciate a description of con¬ 
struction and performance of this system. 
I would further appreciate any and all in¬ 
formation which you can supply me. 

Another question I should like to ask 
you is as follows: Is there any sensitive 
relay or simple microammeter which will 
respond to a simple crystal detector receiver 
circuit, if a relatively strong signal is used 
over a distance not oyer one mile? 

Don Moran, 

Taft, California. 

(We have at the present time no literature 


on the early coherer metliod of radio 
telegraphy. Inasmuch as material of this 
type is completely obsolete, there is noth¬ 
ing in circulation now. You can get all this 
information from books at any of the large 
libraries if you go back to the years 1900 
to 1915. 

We know of no sensitive relay or micro¬ 
ammeter which will respond to a simple 
crystal detector circuit unless the signal is 
extremely strong. If, for instance, you were 
near a 50,000-watt broadcasting station 
(within one mile) you could probably get 
a deflection on a microvoltmeter or micro- 
ammeter. Whether this would be sufficiently 
strong to make a contact for relay pur¬ 
poses is not known. You will have to do 
some experimental work in connection with 
it.— Editor) 


LICENSES FOR SERVICEMEN A JOKE? 


Dear Editor: 

There is some growth in the sentiment 
favoring the licensing of radio shops. Those 
who favor it assure us that it is to pro¬ 
tect the “Dear pcepul” from the harmful 
effects of the screw-driver mechanic. They 
ain’t fooling anyone, not even themselves 
or the public, for we all know that it is 
an effort to force trade our way which wc 
now have to be worthy of to get. 

I wouldn’t like it even if it would work 
because it is highly unsportsmanlike, to 
say the least. 

And it won’t work. If Paul Jones wan^ 
his neighbor kid Billy Smith to look at his 
radfo because Billy was in the signal serv¬ 
ice or because Billy studied radio in school, 
there isn’t a thing that we can do about 
it whether we have fancy laws or not. 
Neither is there any reason why we 
SHOULD be able to do anything about it. 
It is Jones’ set and Jones’ money, and 
things are getting pretty bad if I am au¬ 
thorized to order him to bring the set— 
and the money — to me because I have a 
paper and Billy hasn t. 

RADIO-C 


If the trouble is something simple Billy 
will take care of it and a small job is 
lost to “us professionals,” but if it is a 
job beyond the kindergarten stage Billy 
will either recommend that it be brought to 
us or he will do further damage in try¬ 
ing to fix it Either way. we win. 

The license would be a joke since it would 
depend more on one’s knowledge of fifty- 
cent words than on one’s ability (and will¬ 
ingness) to do a workmanlike job. Some 
of the “professionals” who would be li¬ 
censed are right now turning out work 
that a screw-driver mechanic would—or ab- 
least should—Mush at. They blame it on 
the war, of course, but that doesn’t ex¬ 
cuse some of the stuff I’ve seen. 

Why not live and let live? Only the big¬ 
gest liar among us would, claim that we 
were well equipped and competent radio 
men when we serviced our first set. Un¬ 
der a free competitive system »we will get 
as much of the business as we deserve. In 
more than twenty years of servicing and 
over fifty thousand repairs, I have seen 
some radio men go into other lines be- 
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cause their prices didn't give tliem a liv¬ 
ing and I have seen more of them quit 
because they tliought they could get any 
price they asked or because they did sloppy 
work and their customers didn’t agree to 
their prices or their work and walked out 
on them. 

I just sorta jogged down the middle of 
the road and I still eat regular. I don’t 
owe nobody nothin’ and my income tax 
is painful enough so that I don’t want it 
any bigger. 

Convincing Paul Jones that he should 
bring his work to us will be a lot more 
effective than telling him that he has to 
do it. 

The screw-driver mechanic has been with 
us, is with us and will be with us, but I 
fail to see why we should get all worked 
up over it. 

Charles Pilgrim. 

Aifkht, ^fi^tnesota 


MAGNETIC MOTORS 

(CotUmued from page 79) 

s 

apparatus used by the professor. Another 
backer was Brother Gabriel Kane, head of 
the Physics Department of ^^anhattan Col¬ 
lege. Mr. Reynolds’ report is printed below : 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES REYNOLDS 
AT THE ROCHESTER MEETING 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

Led by curiosity as to the validity of the 
claims of Professor Ehrenhaft and his opposition 
Concerning the evidence of the existence of a 
magnetic current and unit magnetic poles, which 
have l^en productive of so much controversy, I 
decided to attempt to repeat the experiments re¬ 
ported by both schools of thought. 

So far as I have been able to determine, the 
Only experiments in which the electromagnet was 
used were those of Kendall reported in Nature 
in February of this year. 

There Jias been to date onlj' one reiyrt printed 
concerning experiments with the permanent mag¬ 
net. This was the work of Dr. Ehrenhaft appear¬ 
ing in the Physical Revietv in May. 

Several experiments were carried out with 
the permanent magnet, in which rotational mo¬ 
tions were observed \fi a liquid when the poles 
were Iwtli covered and uncovered. When insulated 
poles were used, slide cover glasses were used 
as covers. 


I” exncriments with the olcctroitiagnct, 

Kendall s work was repeated with two exceptions. 
First, I nsed a vertical field. Second, cadraium- 

E lated ^les were not available. However, when 
.endaj] s work was done and his observational 
method was employed, his results were obtained 
in every case. \\ hen the same experiments were 
per^rmed using Dr. Ehrenhaft’s ol^ervational 
methods. Dr. Ehrenhaft's results were obtained. 

In another series of experiments, rotational mo¬ 
tions were observed in the following solutions: 
harium hydroxide, potassium cliloride. sodium 
chloride, ixitassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, 
op^’percent sulphuric acid, one i>crcent hydro¬ 
chloric acid, copper sulphate, a copper suspension 
in copper sulphate, ferrous chloride, ferric chloride, 
cobalt nitrate, cobalt sulphate, nickel nitrate and 
a suspension of tungsten in distilled water. In 
many of these liquids, dual rotations against each 
other at the same time and in the same plane 
.1" others, this was not observed. 
Without exception, the direction of rotation was 
reversible with reversal of the field and the speed 
of rotation was a function of field strength. In 
some instances the jioles were waxed. 

Polar movements in a constant homogeneous 
vertical field in gases were observed. Manganese, 
tungsten, chromium, nickel, cobalt, iron, copper, 
aluminum, zinc, lead and brass were used. With 
some metals, such as tin. antimony and bismuth, 
no movement w.is observed. Where such a polar 
movement was obtained, all tracks were spirals 
or parts of spirals, many indicating a sudden 
change of electric as well as magnetic charge. 

In another experiment, a suspension of man- 
ganest was prcp-ired tn a High-grade transformer 
Oil. bptral tracks of these particles were observed 
travelling with and against gravity. All of these 
particles moved at approximately the same speed 
ami all terminated their movement on one or the 
other of the ^olc faces of the electro-magnet. 

This report is not intended to be either a de¬ 
fense of Dr. Ehrenhaft as a personality or a 
personal attack on those who disagree with liini, 

I ant only trying to show that the results of Dr. 
Ehrenhaft s rcixirts can l>c reproduced. If the 
field as a whole is not willing to accept his inter¬ 
pretation of these phenomena, it i$ clear Jhat the 
phenomena exist and must be further investigated. 


Harrison has it/ 


FOR URGENT 
WAR WORK^ 

HALLICRAFTERS 

RECEIVERS AND 

TRANSMITTERS 

TUBES 

CONDENSERS 

RESISTORS 

TRANSFORMERS 

AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER 
CRITICAL ELECTRONIC PARTS I 


PURCHASING AGENTS- 

Call upon U8 for your high pri¬ 
ority requirements of equipment 
and components for your produc¬ 
tion and development work. 

We usually have it in stock! 


FOR THE 
HOME FRONT-^ 

CODE PRACTICE SET 

Buzeer snd key. heavily nickel Plated, of ilngle 
unit construction, mounted on wood base. Ad¬ 
justable hieh frequency piich. Cooipleto with lilk 
oerrered cord, in aiiractlvo box with code chart 
CO coTcr, Works on one or two flaahlUht or dry 
cellf. 

Postpaid—$2.45 

6L6G First grade. $1.37 ea. 
TIIRFC 3 for. $3.75 

I VDCa fully guaranteed postpaid 

DYKANOL CAPACITORS 

Cornell-Dubllier oil filled, hermetically lealed 
melai caied condensers. 4 mfd. capacity, luted 
•t 220 Volts AC working, will stand over 600 
Volts D.C. Ideal for amplifiers, receivers, power 
Packs, etc. (FlUering action equivalent to 12 
mfd. electrolytic but with better safety factor, 
longer life). $2.26 (3 or more shipped poetpald), 

P. M. DYNAMIC SPEAKERS 

5 Inch, with output transformer to 
match single plate of 8000 ohms 

<Not Postpaid) 

Immediate delivery of the above Itemi, without^ 
Priority, while quantities last. Place L-265 or 
V-3 certification on your order. SEND REMIT¬ 
TANCE WITH ORDER, TOOAYI (Money back 
If not satisfied.) 



1 1 WEST BROADWAY 


A R R I S O N 

RADIO CORPORATION 

Phone worth 2-«276 NEW YORK CITY 7 


r GBT this handy CHEMICAL 

LABORATORY! 




GENERAL CEMENT MFG. CO. 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


GENERAL Cjgl cement 

RAOtO CHEMICAL LABORATORi 


A Complete^ssorfment 
of Cements and Chemicals 


Tho G-C Radio Chemical Laborato'ry con¬ 
tains a complete professional assortment 
of often needed cements, solvents, coil 
dopes, insulating varnishes, lubricants, 
contact cleaners, etc. The bottle you want 
is always instantly available from its 
place in the permanent indexed rack. 
Rack can be placed on bench or wall. 


• Twenty 2 or. Bottles 

• Indexed Metql Rack 

• Brushes in Bottle Cops 


LIST PRICE $8.17 WtTH 
FREE STEEL RACK 

Order From Your 
Radio Parts Jobber 


BY SHOP WORK 
ril Finance Your Training 

■- . PrePftre* for jobs In Ka<llo-Electronics, 

Oy 12 weeks shoo training In Coyne 
Employment Service. Many esm 
while Ica^lnir. Whether or not Zoo h«ve hsd Radio 
^ r.fe«romce cXT>ertence yon need Coyne tmlninK. Write 
for B Q FREE RADIO-ELECTRONICS BOOK, and my 
^Pay-Tiiltlon-Afier-Craduatlon*» Plan. 

O^..Coyne Electrical 
School. SOPS.Paulina St,,Dept,84-yti. ChicaKO 12. Illinois 


Mforld's Lmrgmtt Manutmeturer of 
Mftf«l«ss Talagemphic Apparatus 


McElroy Manufacturing Corp. 

B2 Brockllae Avene p lost#!, Massachusetts 
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# Aerovox silvered mica capacitors are 
designed for the most critical applica- f 
lions requiring precise capacitance 
values and extreme stability. Silver coat- ^ 
ing applied to mica and Bred at elevated 
temperatures. Unit encased in molded 
XM low-loss red bakelite for silvered- 
mica identification. | 


silvered micas 

mfd., and 

Standard tolerant 
6 %. 


• These and other capacitors are listed in the i 
Aerovox cataiofr* Write on business letterhead I 
for your copy. See our loral jobber for your 
usual capacitor needs. 



AEROVOX CORP., NEW BEDFORD, MASS;, U. S. A, 
In Canada: A EROVOX CANADA LIO., Hamilton, OnT. 
Export: 13 E. 40 St.. New York I B. N.Y.* CablrVARLAB* 


RADIO MONTH IN REVIEW 

(Confi/iurd from page 77) 

4111 t;»i||||||!iUL„..Iin!:;;.liUli':' 

crystal and delivers precisely 100,000 pulses 
each second. The gate, actually a vacuum 
tube circuit, passes these pulses into the 
counter, which counts them and finally, 
when the gate is closctl, shows by indicator 
lamps the number of pulses that have passed 
through. In other words it shows the num¬ 
ber of hundred-thousandths of a second 
from the time the gate opened until it 
closed. 

“Tills extraordinarj* speed and accuracy 
of operation/’ he continued. ‘Ms jiossible be¬ 
cause there are no moving parts; the entire 
apparatus is electronic and can ht started 
and stoppe<l instantaneously.” 

In operation on the firing ranges, the 
counter’s gate is opened by the electrical 
signal from the first coil as the bullet passes 
through it. and is closed again by the im¬ 
pulse from the second coil. The oi^rator 
records the time of flight between coils and 
computes the velocity. It is noted down 
along with the record of the particular gun 
and projectile being tested for subsequent 
analysis by ballistic experts. The operator 
then touches the reset button and is ready 
for the next shot, all in a matter of a few 
seconds. 

“The importance of such fine measure¬ 
ments become apparent,” Engstrom ex¬ 
plained. “when it is remembered that if all 
shells from a gun leave the muzzle w'ith 
the same velocity, then they will all fall in 
the same spot, and the effectiveness of the 
fire will depend only on the skill and aim of 
the gunner. To insure this consistent per¬ 
formance. our arsenals are constantly meas¬ 
uring muzzle velocities of all types of guns 
and with all kinds of ix)\vder loads and 
shells/’ 


COMING "SECRET" WEAPONS 

(Confinned from page 75) 

to hold and entrap it. There are other con¬ 
siderations, too, such as the ultra-violet 
rays in the Solar spectrum. But ultra-violet 
rays also are a conductor of electricity, and 
if you have a sufficiently dense beam of 
ultra-violet radiation, you can make air 
conductive over a distance. Therefore, a 
powerful high tension current can be sent 
over an ultra-violet beam provided it has 
sufficient density. This is particularly true 
once you get out of the lower atmosphere 
and into the upper regions above the strato¬ 
sphere. It is possible e\en today to equip 
planes with ultra-violet radiators which 
could hurl electrical destructive charges 
over such a beam and destroy other air¬ 
planes flying at equal heiglit. 

These are just a few considerations of 
many proposals, and many others will no 
doubt be evolved as time goes on. While 
the ones discussed are not on the “imme¬ 
diate” list, they should he taken seriously 
because they are all future weapons that 
will surely comp about some day. 

• 

The Carnegie Institute of Washington 
announces that its new Cyclotron has been 
put into operation. Accelerating particles to 
an energy equivalent to a 15,000,000-volt 
field, the new' machine has to be housed 
ten feet underground to prevent its radia¬ 
tions from reaching people outside. Indi¬ 
cation of the effect of its rays was given 
by mice, who died within a few hours after 
being exposed to them for short periods. 




NELSON CO-. 321 So. Av». 


[Complete HOME-STUDY 

Courses and r»if .Instructioa 
[books, liliKbtfy used. Keoted. 
hold, eschnntfed. AllsobjecU*. 
Sstti^faclion Kuoranteed-Cssh 
paid lor ussd coor««s. Fultde- 
tsiU A9Z -pairelllustmtedbsr- 
lirajp catslogfr««..Vy rite now. 
, Dept. 3-39. ChTcagoA. III. 


IpAttention Radio Servicemen- 

Many hard to iret items. 

Send post card for new price list. 

JOHN A. COX 

WHOLESALE RADIO SUPPLIES 

5S7-7th Street. ParkersburO. W. Vx 
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TELEVISION, THE REVOLUTIONARY 
INDUSTRY, by Robert E. Lee, willi a fore* 
Hortl l>y Dr. Lee de Foresi. Published by 
Essential Books. Stiff cloth rovers, 5 x 7*/2 
inches, 230 pages. Price $2 50. 

The title, “Television, the Potentially 
Revolutionary Industry” might have been 
more appropriate to this book. The author 
shows how television could develop, freed 
from the mistakes and hindrances which 
hampered the evolution of radio broadcast¬ 
ing, yet shows no method nor gives any 
hope that it may escape the tribulations 
of Its predecessor. On the contrary, he indi¬ 
cates several new “monkey-wrenches” 
which may be thrown into the gears of the 
coming industry. 

chapters “The Moving Finger 
\Vntes” and “Enter the New Art” gives an 
excellent and simple non-technical descrip¬ 
tion of television fundamentals and the de¬ 
tails of staging a video show. Otherwise, 
the “bright” style of writing fails to har¬ 
monize with the serious nature of the sub¬ 
jects discussed. 

Best part of the book is the forward by 
de Forest. The main arguments of the au¬ 
thor are here summed up in language which 
lacks none of his picturesqueness, but con¬ 
tain a force not found in the text itself. 
Agreeing thoroughly with the author that 
handling of advertising is the critical point 
on which the life or death of Television may 
hang, he approves suggestions as to how 
legitimate advertising may be made actually 
entertaining, while warning, “For th^ cheap 
little advertiser with the cheap little mind. 
Television has only two words, ‘Stay 
Out!'” 

In spite of its several faults, this little 
book is wortli reading by anyone who ex¬ 
pects to be connected with the coining tele¬ 
vision industry. While the author’s hopes 
as to Its future may not all be fulfilled, his 
conclusions as to the facts and probabilities 
of the situation are all too correct, and his 
warnings may well be heeded, with profit 
to tlie industry and those connected with it. 


DIRECT-CURRENT CIRCUITS by Earle 
M. Moreeock. Published by Harper & 
Brothers. Stiff cloth covers, 6 Vi x 9Vi inches, 
387 pages. Price $3.75. 

This is an elementary text book, designed 
for use in technical institutes, junior col¬ 
leges and industrial or extension schools. 
No great knowledge of mathematics is re¬ 
quired, simple algebra sufficing for any of 
(he problems given. 

The nature of electricity is the first topic 
discussed. Unfortunately, it is so handled 
that the innocent student might he led to 
believe in the two-fluid theory. Otherwise 
the material is well presented. Since the 
book is confined to direct current, it is pos¬ 
sible to go into greater detail than in the 
usual beginner’s text which has to divide 
its space betw^een direct- and alternating- 
current circuits. 

A great deal of actual apparatus used in 
power circuits is discussed and illustrated 
(often with excellent photographs). The 
chapter on magnetism, for example, de¬ 
scribes magnetic separators, large lifting 
magnets, circuit breakers and automobile 
cutouts. Detailed drawings or photos make 
their operation clear to the student. 

The latter chapters of the book constitute 
a second course at a slightly higher level, 


again covering some of the subjects dealt 
with in the earlier chapters. Conductance 
and resistance, which is handled in the first 
chapter, conies up again in the seventh, 
where Kirchoff’s Laws and the principle of 
superposition are explained. 

Further chapters deal with the magnetic 
circuit, electromagnetic induction and elec¬ 
trostatics. The extensive treatment of these 
subjects should be helpful indeed to the 
student about to begin studying alternating 
currents. 

A number of questions and problems are 
given at the end of each chapter, as an aid 
to class work or self-checking. 

J 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS FOR TECH¬ 
NICAL STUDENTS, by Calvin C. Bishop, 
Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
Si iff cloth covers, 5^2 * 8 inches, 424 pages. 
Price $2.50. 

The purpose of the author is to explain to 
technical and vocational students the fiinda- 
menUil principles of alternating-current 
theory, circuits and apparatus. The result is 
a book with very much simpler mathematics 
than most works on alternating-currents. 

Theory and practice are well balanced. 
The principles underlying the generation of 
alternating currents are treat^ as well as 
such practical factors as field distortion 
due to load. Theoretical figures and photo¬ 
graphs of actual apparatus appear close to¬ 
gether in several sections of tlie book. 

Vectors are very completely covered in 
two chapters, and the method of handling 
the subject is such that the student ufi- 
familiar with them will find no difficulty 
in grasping what the author is trying to 
present. The method of building up certain 
vector diagrams oft¬ 
en seen without ex¬ 
planation in other 
books, is dealt with 
at length. 

Some of the more 
practical matter is 
less well handled. It 
would be difficult for 
a student with no 
previous knowledge 
of three-phase to un¬ 
derstand some of the 
material of Chapter 
2 , especially the di¬ 
rections for connect¬ 
ing the coils, and the 
drawings which il¬ 
lustrate them. 

Static A.C. circuits 
arc simply handled 
and the discussion on 
parallel circuits will 
be appreciated by be- 
ginning students. 

Other subjects out¬ 
side the alternator- 
transformer - motor 
group which natural¬ 
ly occupies the great¬ 
er part of the hook 
are electron tubes 
and circuits; meters, 
arrestors, reactors 
and relays; power 
measurements; and 
practical tests and 
checks. 


FIELDS AND WAVES IN MODERN 
RADIO, by Simon Ramo and John R. 
Whiiinery. Published by John Wiley and 
Sons. Stiff cloth covers, 5 Vi x 8 Vi inches, 
502 pages. Price $5.00. 

First prepared as material for General 
Electric Company courses in which the stu¬ 
dents were at the same time starting their 
career as engineers, this book blends physi¬ 
cal and mathematical presentation of its 
subject in an interesting manner, which 
should make it not only valuable as a text 
but useful as supplementary reading to stu¬ 
dents working with other books. 

The important objects of the book, as 
stated by the authors in the preface, were to 
treat high-frequency circuits, skin effect, 
shielding problems, wave transmission and 
reflection, transmission lines and wave 
guides, cavity resonators and high-fre¬ 
quency radiating systems. 

In pursuit of the above objective, the 
book opens with chapters on oscillation and 
wave fundamentals, ^luations of stationary 
electric and magnetic fields, solutions to 
static field problems, Maxwell’s equations, 
high-frequency potential concepts, circuit 
concepts and their validity at high fre¬ 
quencies. 

These are followed by chapters on skin 
effect and circuit impedance elements ; 
propagation and reflection of electromag¬ 
netic waves; guided waves; transmission 
characteristics on common wave guides and 
transmission lin^ and resonant cavities. 

The manner in which the treatment of 
waves in transmission lines is merged into 
that of propagation through wave guides is 
worthy of notice. So also is the treatment 
of resonant cavities, both of these illustrat¬ 
ing well the attention paid* to "physical 
understanding of khe phenomena under 
study. 






Suffifrated by: 
George Pre^ 

cUntial, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 



“And you turn the dial to the right, press this middle valve down, end, 
out comes a slice of toast.” 
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Here’s how' RADIO SCHOOL 
YOU 



DIRCCTORV 


1 PREPARE NOW FOR POST WAR RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 

\ TAKE a place for yourself in a new world of radio and electronics—a world in which 
| 1 ▼ 1 revoluliouary elcctFonic developments will require highly specialized technical 
knowledge. Take a good course now to fit yourself for a good paying job. The training 
for d supplied by one of the schools advertised in this publication. 


BETTER 
RADIO JOB! 

,., CREI technical training is pre- 1 
paring others for good-paying 
radio jobs—WHY NOT YOU? 


Are you finding yourself in a rou¬ 
tine job—a job that any other man 
can handle just as well as you? To¬ 
day, radio JOBS are many — but ra¬ 
dio CAREERS are few! Now is the 
opportune time for you to equip 
yourself with the necessary technical 
training to qualify for an important 
engineering position with a sound 
future. 

NOW when industry needs men, 
is the time for you to investigate 
radio career training. Your radio 
experience backed by modern CREI 
technical training will equip you to 
share in.the good-paying jobs that 
await trained men . . . and to make 
good in the important positions that 
lead to security and happiness! 



WRITE TODAY! If you are a pro- 
fcasioual or amateur radioman and 
want to make more money — let us 
prove to you wc have something you 
need to Qualify for the better job 
opP®rtunities that can be yours. To 
help U8 intelligently answer your 
inquiry — pleaae state briefly your 
education, rad»o experience and 

present posit ion.. 


i RADIO-TELEVISION 

1 ELECTRONICS 

= offer ever-increasing post-wnr opportunities for 

2 trained men and women. R-T I courses pre- 
S pare you by combining theory with Practical 
= taboratory experience. 

^ Consideration niven to Veterans ell- 

^ gible for training under the G.l. Bill. = 

= Day A Evening Sessions. Apply dally 9*9, Sat. = 
~ 9-2. Rcnuest Information. = 

I Radio-Television Institute | 

^ 480 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17 <46lh St.) S 

5 PLaza 3-4585 Licensed by N. Y. State ^ 


COMWERCm Ptnin iNSTIUTt 

A radio training center for 
twenty-four yeo^s. 


ACCREDITED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 

Resident Courses Only 

Pre-Induction, Broadcast. Service, Aeronautical, 
Television and Marine telegraphy clasftes now , 
forming for fall term Oct. 9. Literature upon 
request. | 

Home Study Course In Mathematics 
Dept. C., 38 Wcat Biddle St-. Baltimore 1, Md. i 

RADIO TECHNOLOGY 

RCA Institute o^«ra an Intenslre two-rear 
course of high standard embracing all phasoa 
of Radio and Television. Practical traininf 
with modem eQulProent. Also ahorter spe- 
dalUed courses In Commercial Radio Opera!- 
trig. Radio and Telerlslon Berrlclng, and 
Aviation Comm uni cations. For Free Catalog 
wTlte DePL nC-44. 

RCA INSTITCTES, Inc. 

A Radio Corporation of America Service 
n VARICK STREET NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 


i; Correspondence Courses In 

!i^!' RADIO jatCTRiaUNCINaRINC 



MDfO 


B 


EX-SERVICE MEN can com¬ 
plete work here in shortest pos- ^ ^ 
siblc time. Special Prep. Dep*t. w 
Also REFRESHER COURSES. Courses also in 
Civil, Electrical. Mechanical. Chemical. Aeronau¬ 
tical Engineering: Business Administration. Ac¬ 
counting. Secretarial Science. Tuition. living costs 
low, 61st year. Cosmopolitan student body. Enter 
Jan., Mar., June. Sept, Catalog. 

TRI-STATE COLLEGE A^NctiL^, *mOIANA 



Be a *'koy'’ n\nn. Loam how to aend and 
receive mesaaecn in code by telegra^ 
and radio. Army, Navy ;m<l Commer« 
need thousands of men. Good pay, ad¬ 
venture. intere.sting work. Learn at 
home quickly throufrh famous Candler 
System. Write for FREE BOOK. 
CANDLER SYSTEM CO. 

Oept. 3-M. Box 928, Denver 1. Colo.. U.S. A. 


CAPITOL RADIOI 

ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 

Home Study Courses in Practical Radio- 
Electronics Efiffineering for Profes¬ 
sional Self-Improvement 

Dept RC-11, 3224 16th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 10, D. C. 

Contractors to U.S. Navy — U.S. Coast Guard— 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp.—Producers of 
Well-trained Technical Radiomen for Industry 


^ Pre-Induction 

RADIO COURSES 


for Civilians and those entorlng Military 
Swvices. New daises now ttartlng for men 
and women. 

• RADIO OPERATING • CODE 

• RADIO SERVICING — ELECTRON 

New York Y.M.C.A. Schools 

4 W. 64th Street wew York C ity 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

trivdi field. Prepare yaui-aelf. at Low Cost, for secure 
future. Moderu. simplified, you can understand quickly. 
RAnin PUniUFFRINn RKtr» fine course in radio, pub. 
nAUlU CNUINLCninU Hc address.Photo-electrtOwork. 
Trains you to be auper-servic# man, ppsl vacuum tube 
technician. Servicertieti needed badlv. Biploma on .comple¬ 
tion. Tuition $25. either course. Deferretl payment pinn- 

F n V* p Gce copies of school catalogs, student 
VI K b magazines, complete details. SENTD NOwt 

LINCOLN ENGINEERING SCHOOL t^nco^ n'ltr 

iiiMinriiiiifi!itiiii[iiiiji]iii!!inniiiii!i!t';:i:i;iiiiifiiRiiiii''m'iiiJnii!ii!iiiiiin^ 

SURRENDER SPEAKER 

(Confiuued from page 80) 

and is an important forward step in psycho¬ 
logical warfare. The system can be used 
with reasonable safety, because the oper¬ 
ators are at a goodly distance from the 
enemy where they are not overly endan¬ 
gered by his fire—unless it be artillery fire. 
It is also possible to set up the loud-speaker 
in such a manner that it can he reasonably 
sheltered by hiding it in buildings, behind 
trees or bushes, within a forest, or other¬ 
wise. where the enemy cannot actually see 
it. It can be operated in torrential rains, 
as well as in the densest fogs, although 
during such conditions the range is cut. 
These modern sound means have been 
of particular value when tlie enemy has 
been encircled or contained in a pocket. In 
such cases, the sound i)crsonneI approaches 
as close to the front as is feasible, and the 
operator, who must speak fluently in his 
opponent’s language, then addresses the 
message to the enemy. He is told that the 
situation is hopeless, that further bloodshed 
is useless, and full directions are given to 
him for surrender. 

Patticularly at Cherbourg and other 
Normandy areas, these arguments brought 
about surrender of jnany hundreds of Ger¬ 
man soldiers, according to the New York 
Times, The future will see manj^ more. 

The apparatus is composed of two am¬ 
plifiers, a multi-unit horn-type speaker, a 
speaker mounting stand, two lip micro¬ 
phones and two power units, with necessary 
interconnecting cables and switches. 

Each amplifier, when used on a 115-volt 
supply, has a rated output of 175 watts. 
The peak output may reach 350 watts. Rat¬ 
ing is for voice frequencies between 800 
and 5,000 cycles. 

Several special features which would be 
out of place in high-fidelity public address 
equipment feature this system. The 800- 
5.000-cycle frequency range is one of these. 
Another is the compressor system, which 
maintains a more or less constant level of 
output as the speaker’s voice increases or 
decreases in volume. The frequency response 
is also designed to have a rising character¬ 
istic, to overcome high level noise which 
often prevails under combat conditions. 




Electron microscopes of the future may 
achieve useful magnification as high as 
200,000 diameters, according to R.C.A.’s 
Dr. ZwQrykiii and Dr. Hillier . — Allied 
News 


“Keep the Prices Down!” is a word of 
friendly advice to television manufacturers 
in a recent suiwey. An example drawn from 
the exi)erience of refrigerator manufac¬ 
turers sliows that in 1926, when the avetage 
price of an electric refrigerator was $390, 
sales totalled 210,000. In 1941, with average 
price $150, total sales were 3,700,000. 
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.*Cand tooling-up for peacetime needs! 

UNIVERSITY 

SUPER POWER SPEAKERS 


Corrying psychological warfare sev¬ 
eral miles lo enemy strongholds, is 
news indeed. On many fronts, words 
—threatening, convincing, educating— 
▼le with steel in cracking morale . . . 
undermining resistance . . . and effect¬ 
ing surrender. 

That's the news in the headlines today 
—made possible. In part, by UNIVER¬ 
SITY Sound Protectors, such os the B12 
speaker (used with the Signal Corps 
MC 225 Sound System), shown In the 
actual combat photo above. And that 
is but one phase of the score of tactical 
and strategic functions of UNIVERSITY 
equipment now utiUzed throughout the 
world. 


On beachheads. shJp-to-shlp. 


mobile vehicles, etc. — or wherever 
radio or signal light communication 
might establish a definite, dangerous 
'fix' for enemy rangefinders—this qual¬ 
ity line of sound projectors is serving 
. - . dependably and efficiently. Per¬ 
fect reproduction and clarity ore at¬ 
tained at full power, in every climate 
and terrain, with coverage up to TWO 
miles. 

But the big news is behind the head* 
lines—the diversity of proved speakers 
and projectors which will be available 
for every post-war application. In the 
meantime, we are still supplying our 
standard line of industrial and outdoor 
loudspeakers, etc. 

Literature and technical details will be 
sent on request; write today. 


((■m LABORATORIES, 229 VARICK 


MODEL AA7C MULTI-REFLEX 
PROJECTOR 

Mounts a battery of 7 PAH 
drivers. Capacity 250 watts. 
Frequency range 250 to 5000 
cycles, prelection up to two 
miles. Compact, rugged, her¬ 
metically sealed drivers are 
immune to severest exposure. 


MODEL B12C MULTI-DRIVER 
PROJECTOR 

Incorporates 12 special driver 
units with combined capacity 
of 400 watts. Frequency range 
300 to 5000 cycles. Absolutely 
free of rattle, mechanical or 
acoustical resonance. This unit 
converts with unusual clarity 
and efficiency. 




ST.. NEW YORK 4, N. Y 
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All Four Roytheon DIvlilont Hov« Been 
Aworded Army.Novy *•£*’ PJu» Stop 


The electronic automatic pilot, pioneered and 
developed by Minneapolis-Honeywell, is one of the 
most significant advances made in aircraft science. 
Developed to keep bombers on a straight course 
in their bombing run, the electronic automatic 
pilot promises safer and more efficient flight for 
airlines . . . and, because this device must operate 
with complete reliability at all times, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell uses thousands of Raytheon tubes. 

The special wartime experiences of Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company in devising and produc¬ 
ing advanced electronic tubes for the war effort, 
means that you will be able to offer your customers 
the best tubes for all applications. Because you 
have the best tubes, you will have better customer 
good-will, faster turnover and greater profits. 


Raytheon Manufacturing Company 

RADIO RECEIVING TUBE DIVISION 
Nolon, Ma»,chu>ctl9 . Lo5 Angelc, . New York • Chicago . Atlanta 


RAYTHEON 

RADIO AND ELECTRONIC TUBES 











